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CHAPTER 1 


The Price We Pay 


1.1. ALANGUAGE is a means of communicating thoughts 
and feelings. Owing to the infinite variety of these, learning 
a language unavoidably includes learning a huge number 
of facts in the form of words and idioms. In English this 
load on the memory is enormously and needlessly increased 
by the chaotic spelling, for, in the lack of simple relations 
between pronunciation and spelling, almost every new word 
learned requires the learning and remembering of two facts 
instead of one. 

The native speaker’s problem consists mainly in learning 
spellings; foreign students have the converse problem of 
learning pronunciations. English spelling being as it is, even 
after living several years in an English-speaking country, a 
foreigner can have to ask whether one says draut or drowt, 
blemmish or bleemish. The burden is aggravated for the 
millions of foreign students who seldom hear or speak 
English, for the spelling does next to nothing to stop their 
hard-won knowledge of the pronunciation from rusting 
away. It can only be retained by ceaseless revision, for 
spellings such as mistress and distress (no trouble to the 
native) give no hint to the foreigner that the words do not 
rhyme. Nor is the native exempt from the converse problem. 
Called upon to pronounce a rare word such as gilliflower 
or slough, he may suffer the ignominy of not knowing 
whether to say ghilly or jilly, slou or sluff. 

These difficulties, typical of the ways in which our spell- 
ing is a nuisance at every turn, are minor in comparison 
with more serious ones. It suffices to discuss only the two 
most weighty objections to English spelling. 
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1,2. The most striking consequence of the chaos is the 
time consumed in learning to spell. To get some idea of it, 
assume that a pupil in an English-speaking country devotes 
to spelling an average of quarter of an hour daily—lesson 
plus homework—over a period of ten years. (Somewhat 
more in the earlier years, probably somewhat less in the 
later. The average assumed errs on the small side.) With 
200 schooldays yearly, each pupil devotes 500 hours to 
spelling. If spelling were fairly consistent, it would not need 
study as a separate subject for more than a year or two, 
requiring at most 100 hours to reach the same standard. 
The remaining 400 hours or more have been wasted. This 
is a consequence of English spelling. 

Waste is always to be deplored, and waste in education 
especially. It is all the more deplorable nowadays, for owing 
to the “knowledge explosion” students need to learn more 
than they used to. When there is real knowledge to be 
acquired, it is folly that so much time is wasted on elaborate, 
unnecessary futilities. 

The waste is all the greater because of the fact, which 
tends to be ignored, that half of all people have less than 
average intelligence—a natural fact, like the fact that half 
of them haye less than average height. Most of these people, 
those around the average but with inadequate word-sense, 
and even a far from negligible number of university stu- 
dents, never learn to spell with confidence. It is safe to say 
of more than half of us that we might learn to read and 
write in a fashion, nevertheless the effort of learning to 
spell ends in partial or substantial failure. This is a conse- 
quence of English spelling. But for it, most people who read 
only haltingly, and so read little, would be fluent readers 
and so more likely to read for pleasure and profit. 

The people above school age in England, the English- 
speaking Commonwealth countries, and the USA number 
hundreds of millions. To these we can add the millions who 
have learned English because it is the official language of 
their country, and the millions who have learned it because 
it was in their interest to do so, or because they wanted to. 
In all, the time wasted through all these hundreds of millions 
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of people having had to learn English spelling is astronomi- 
cal, And at present the time of fifty million schoolchildren 
is thus being wasted at the rate of ten million hours daily. 
This is a consequence of English spelling. 

Nowadays the word million trips lightly and glibly off the 
tongue, without making much impact. The number of hours 
wasted daily is the number of inches in the 150 miles be- 
tween Sydney and Canberra, between London and Hull, 
between New York and Providence, R.I. You should 
realize, without being made to walk 150 miles, barefoot, 
that the argument for spelling reform is a weighty one 
indeed. And the waste will increase with time. 


1.3. But the foregoing is not all. To it can be added an 
argument which, though it cannot be put on a quantitative 
basis, is distressingly substantial. It is that spelling en- 
courages contempt for culture, reason, and knowledge. 

Learning spelling is dull and distasteful. It has been said 
that children start school ignorant but curious, and leave it 
ignorant but no longer curious. It is all the more saddening 
when the school the child leaves, already no longer curious, 
is the infant school. Any subject that consists almost entirely 
of learning by rote, reinforced by drill, drill, drill, is bound 
to help in killing initial curiosity and interest in school- 
work. Spelling is just such a subject; it simply cannot be 
made interesting day after day, week after week, month 
after month. Maintaining interest is one of the essentials of 
successful teaching and a major problem for the teacher. 
Spelling makes the problem all the harder. And the natural 
consequence of the dullness and distaste is a disproportion- 
ate increase in the time needed for learning to read. 

Spelling is an assault on reason. Any teacher can pick 
out children’s mis-spellings due to spelling more or less 
phonetically or by analogy with some other word. The 
oddest example I have seen is cycle instead of sickle, after 
drill on bicycle. Whereas any natural reasoning power 
should be welcomed and fostered, spelling on the contrary 
snubs and stifles it, an evil effect that is magnified because 
the written word plays a major part in every academic sub- 
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ject. No wonder a child, taught not to reason, can perpetrate 
haywire spellings such as iscocieles, iscollses, issoles for 
isosceles.* Developing the ability to reason is another of 
the teacher’s major problems. Hard enough in any case, 
with spelling as a formidable foe it is made all the harder. 

It is generally agreed that “transfer”, e.g. the carry-over 
of logical thought from mathematics to other subjects, is 
small. On the other hand, how infectious is a bad example! 
To reconcile the two phenomena, we regretfully conclude 
that there is little transfer of the good things, and much of 
the bad. Spelling has the bad qualities of distaste and 
irrationality to transfer to other academic subjects, through 
the medium of the written word, and it transfers them to 
all. The transfer is not mere speculation but can be ob- 
served. Both the geometry teacher and his pupils are irri- 
tated when the former has to hammer home the spelling 
of isosceles and other words, Nor is the pupil’s reason 
strengthened when, distracted by having to watch the spell- 
ing, even if unsuccessfully, he writes down that parleel lines 
are lines that meet, however for they porduced. (This is an 
actual example.) The chemistry teacher not only teaches 
his pupils the preparation and properties of oxygen, but also 
harasses them with the spellings of oxygen itself, pneumatic, 
deflagrate, and so on. 

These two criticisms show how spelling, consisting as it 
does in a mere jumble of facts and not in ideas, frustrates 
the teacher by making book-learning repellent, by encourag- 
ing contempt for culture and reason. The former tends to 
be identified with fact-stuffing and pedantry; the latter tends 
to be replaced by irrationality and dependence on authority. 
No wonder that a further consequence is contempt for know- 
ledge itself, as indicated by the degradation of a word such 
as clever and the exaltation of a word such as sound, often 
applied to one who for a good reason never has an unsound 
idea, Another consequence is that a child with nothing but 
a good memory can outshine a brighter spark. 

* These mis-spellings are three of the 37 that were culled from 


schoolwork and published in The Australian Mathematics Teacher, 
16 (1960) 62. To them I can add a 38th: isossilies. 
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We all begin to learn spelling in our uncritical younger 
years, imbibing the belief that a complicated spelling is in 
the nature of things, that it is an inescapable characteristic 
of language, as unchangeable as the number facts of arith- 
metic, Since the foreign language most widely studied is the 
equally encumbered French, this belief tends to persist after 
secondary schooling too. Even if the student has done Ger- 
man or Spanish and been impressed by their simpler spell- 
ing, he may think (if he thinks about it at all) that there 
must be something about English that prevents its spelling 
from being equally simple. Hence the general opinion is 
that the spelling of a language is something that must be 
lived with—if it is simple, well and good; if complicated, 
too bad. Adults, with their years of learning to spell behind 
them and forgotten, will acquiesce too readily in the com- 
plication. Only a few will know that in the last hundred 
years spelling reforms have been carried out with other 
languages, among them the closely related German, Dutch, 
and the Scandinavian trio, The English achievement in the 
same period is that grip and sat have supplanted the Early 
Victorian gripe and sate. Clearly much more like this could 
have been done, but has not. 

Thus the reform of English spelling is quite feasible, but 
has been passively neglected, and, remarkably enough, 
actively opposed. If our actions reflect our opinions, our 
opinion must be that contempt for culture, reason, and 
knowledge is highly desirable. For we continue to devote 
ten million pupil-hours daily to instilling it at the expense 
of real knowledge, even though we thereby help to drive the 
more docile of the less gifted children to despair, the less 
docile to delinquency. The written form of our language is 
the key to the greater part of our culture and to nearly all 
our knowledge, yet we let it remain needlessly difficult and 
thereby make the culture and knowledge less attainable, 
Only too often unattainable. But we are not really so de- 
praved; we would not really connive at such evils if we 
could help it. They make the case for reform more than 
twice as weighty. The case against, to prevail, must be even 
more weighty. Let us examine it. 








CHAPTER 2 


Objections to Reform 


2.1. ACCORDING to Fowler’s Modern English Usage, a 
phonetic spelling that does not sacrifice the many merits of 
the present spelling would be of incalculable value. What 
are the many merits on which objection to reform is based? 
The only one mentioned is the keeping together of word 
families, fraternize and fraternity being quoted in the first 
edition. It is a weak example for a weak case, firstly because 
any reformed spelling will preserve the substantial con- 
sonant structure fr-t-(r)n, secondly because ringing changes 
on vowels to form related words is a built-in feature of 
English as of all Indo-European languages, and thirdly be- 
cause the meanings of the words are rather divergent. The 
words satiate and satiety show the alleged merit more force- 
fully, but it is a trifling one for all that, in fact no more than 
the whim of an English-scholar who, it seems, wants the 
common origins in the Latin words frater and satis to hit 
him in the eye in aeterna saecula. 

The alleged many merits of the present spelling, all as 
trifling as this one, can loom large only in the eyes of a 
few thousand cultured scholars, intensely interested in the 
history of our language and oblivious of the evils described 
in Chapter 1, oblivious of the monstrous burden on the 
fifty million children in primary schools and their parents, 
millions of Indians, Africans, and other members and ex- 
members of the Commonwealth, the millions of foreign 
immigrants in English-speaking countries, and the millions 
of other foreigners who need or wish to learn English. The 
needs of all these millions are to be sacrificed to provide 
luxuries for a few thousand scholars—the keeping together 
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of word families, the derivations, and the other frippery so 
dear to them. 


2.2. The many merits may be deduced from the follow- 
ing typical reactions when spelling reform is proposed. 


The new spelling looks awful. 

Dhis objekshon iz aulwaez dhe furst to be maed, and it iz 
purfektly natueral, as is said on page 92 of Ripman and 
Archer’s New Spelling. The objectors must want appear- 
ance, even at the cost of almost total sacrifice of perform- 
ance. Even if a reformed spelling were ugly, it would be 
nothing compared with the ugly effects of the present spell- 
ing, described in Chapter 1. The quoted passage continues: 
It iz dhe hardest to remuuv. I shall show in Chapter 3 how 
to reduce the force of this objection and the following one 
almost to vanishing point. 


The new spelling would make all existing books useless. 


There is no uniform pronunciation on which to base a 
reformed spelling. 


Quite true. So one caters for the majority by basing the 
reformed spelling of each word on its pronunciation by the 
majority. This helps to make the reformed spelling as 
efficient as possible. An engineer knows full well that a 
steam engine can never be 100% efficient, but he does not 
regard that fact as a reason for not improving it. In spheres 
less vulgarly practical, a writer or artist knows in his heart 
that no work he produces will be perfect, but he does not 
therefore down his pen or brush. 


A reformed spelling would not be permanent, for pro- 
nunciation gradually changes. 

I ask centenarian readers to confirm that a reformed 
spelling based on the pronunciation of 1875 would be quite 
serviceable today. The changes are few, and would have 
been far fewer had there been a reformed spelling to check 
them. Does one reject a reform because its benefits may not 
last a thousand years? 
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The teaching is only a small part of learning spelling. It 
is picked up and consolidated in reading, and one letter- 
pattern is as easily picked up and remembered as another, 
e.g. seize and seez. 


Hence, I presume, we are all good spellers. One trouble 
is that the teaching is the first hurdle, and too many fail to 
clear it. Another is that this is all very well for those who 
have the necessary mental flexibility and the memory for 
letter-patterns. Many, even though their minds are flexible 
and retentive in other respects, have not. Moreover spelling 
is remembered only by means of continual, extensive read- 
ing, since most words are quite rare, and few of us are 
sufficiently assiduous and attentive readers. Even if we are, 
most of us read for content, and spelling details are a 
distraction. 

Besides, the assertion that irrational spellings are as 
easily learned and remembered as rational ones is simply 
not true. It is easier to learn and remember -eez once and 
for all, than to cope with -eas, -ease, -ees, -eese, -eeze, 
-eise, -eize, -ese, -eys, -ieze, -ise, and possibly other spellings. 


Words pronounced alike but now spelled differently 
would not be distinguishable. 


“King William had a little forest made, and no-one was 
allowed to touch his deer.” Hearing this, would you fail 
to distinguish made and deer from their homophones? On 
reflecting that we never fail to distinguish the three mean- 
ings of tender, say, we realize that three spellings as in 
pair, pare, pear are a crutch we may lean on because it is 
there, but one we can easily learn to do without. The objec- 
tion is rather an argument in favour of reform; there should 
be two spellings of primate lest we confuse the two mean- 
ings, and more than two of tender, order, and so on. Actu- 
ally the different spellings we have, besides being more facts 
to learn by rote, are a defect; this will be discussed in 
Chapter 7, § 7.5. And most of them are like their, there 
and dependant, dependent in being utterly useless whatever 
the context, mere traps for the non-bookish. 
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It is more important to an ordinary person that a written 
word should suggest its meaning than that it should express 
its sound, 


This argument for ideograms is to some extent the same 
objection, put thus by Henry Bradley, a famous English- 
scholar, But how can you better suggest the meaning to an 
ordinary person, if not stone deaf, than by the single, simple, 
universal method of expressing its sound and relying on the 
latter? It is a surer method than the present mountain of 
odds and ends, a load on the memory which as often as 
not is useless or lets us down. Thus the word consensus 
hardly suggests its meaning by the link with consent to the 
many who spell it concensus. 


Related words will often look different, e.g. satiate and 
satiety. 

The regrettable thing is the difference in pronunciation, 
due largely to the vagaries of our spelling. The damage is 
done. But if the difference in pronunciation can be tolerated, 
so can an equivalent difference in spelling that makes its 
learning easier. Actually most related words have no simi- 
larity whatever, e.g. fast and speed, despise and contempt, 
book and library; Roget’s Thesaurus or a dictionary of 
synonyms confirms this. We cope, undaunted by the dis- 
similarities. Here again we do not have an argument against 
spelling reform; it is rather an argument for word-reform 
(replacing satiate and satiety by sate and satedness, and 
so on). 


A reformed spelling would replace uniformity by com- 
plexity, e.g. in regular plurals and past tenses. 


This is because plurals would end in either s or z instead 
of only s, and past tenses in d or t instead of only d. But the 
argument simply does not hold water, for the complexity 
does not lead to spelling difficulties. To both native speakers 
and foreign students the rule dictating the choice, based on 
whether the preceding sound is voiced or breathed, is so 
simple and obvious that it can be applied unconsciously. 
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Wherever there is a uniformity of spelling but not of pro- 
nunciation, the uniformity hides a complexity that has to 
be known in any case, and it leads to more serious com- 
plexities. 


Many words in the present spelling are internationally 
recognizable. 

So will they be in a reformed spelling. They are recogniz- 
able because they are only slightly different from the corres- 
ponding foreign words, often in a fairly regular fashion. 
They will remain recognizable in a reformed spelling for 
the same reason. Thus, where in English and French we 
have -ation, we have in Italian -azione, in Spanish -acidn, 
in Norwegian -asjon, in Russian -atsiya. The foreign words 
would be just as easy to recognize if we had in English 
-aeshon (if pronounced as in nation) or -ashon (if pro- 
nounced as in ration). Conversely, a foreigner would have 
no difficulty in recognizing -aeshon and -ashon, and would 
be grateful for being spared the chore of separately learn- 
ing a pronunciation as well as a spelling. 

You may ask, what about changes not merely in a suffix, 
but in the body of a word? In reply, I ask you the meanings 
of the Russian words futbol, krossvord, the Swedish words 
Kokett, tuff, Gppelpaj, and if you know French, the Swedish 
words milj6, fatdlj, niva, byrd. 


A reformed spelling would obscure the derivation. 


The assumption is that spelling should show derivation. 
Tell me, why should it? All answers to this question boil 
down to the assertion that it should because it should; that 
is, there is no case to refute. Since the present spelling does 
not show the derivation in ever so many cases, or is mis- 
leading, the assumption is again not an argument against 
reform but in its favour. (But heaven preserve us from a 
reform with this as aim!) The argument is refuted at greater 
length in New Spelling. 


To these arguments I add one advanced by an English- 
master in my schooldays. Others have advanced it in other 


guises. 
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The present spelling reflects the romance of England’s 
history. Compare knight and a reformed spelling such as 
niet. 

What a shame the spelling isn’t knyghte! Falling for these 
cobwebs is like falling for Ye Olde Gifte Shoppe. This 
argument, if it has any force at all, applies only to a handful 
of words, for let those who value the charm of knight give 
a fair estimate of the charm of precede, proceed, bereave, 
receive, relieve. Better still, let the beknighted instil the 
romance into restive fourteen-year-olds in an English secon- 
dary modern school or its equivalent elsewhere. I do not 
deny that English spelling is part of the English heritage. It 
is an unsavoury part, like slag-heaps and slums. 

Allied to the two preceding arguments is the assertion 
that the present spelling, far from being unsavoury, has 
some mysterious aesthetic or cultural appeal. Only crude, 
impious barbarians, insensitive to intangibles and with no 
respect for tradition, would destroy this precious possession, 
and more in the same strain, The appeal comes mainly of 
familiarity. A reformed spelling, when familiar, can have 
far greater aesthetic and cultural appeal, even to tradition- 
alists and especially to the future-minded, without wasting 
ten million pupil-hours daily, and without driving dull child- 
ren to despair or delinquency. Culture needs fostering even 
though it leave the masses cold, but not at such a cost to 
them. 

In self-defence we must dull ourselves to the assault on 
reason that our spelling is. But for this, we would be shocked 
and shamed, that the recording of spoken English should 
be so appallingly inefficient. The culture is spurious; our 
spelling is barbarous. 

Lower in the clouds is the assertion that the difficulty of 
spelling is remarkably enough a merit, being a challenge 
that interests and stimulates. So let us modify the arabic 
notation for numbers into an italic notation, in which the 
combination 55 is normally denoted by 55 as in 4554, 
6554, but sometimes by 5/ as in 2514 (= 2554), some- 
times by 59 or 95, usually the former after 3 and otherwise 
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the latter, sometimes by separated 5’s as in 3545 (= 3554), 
and so on. 

This italic notation is certainly a challenge. But clearly, 
not merely has it no aesthetic or cultural value whatever, 
but also its complexities would forever shut out the won- 
derful aesthetic and cultural values of modern mathematics. 
And to find merit in its challenge is fatuous; the only sensible 
challenge in harmful, man-made complexities is the prob- 
lem of removing them. What applies to the one set of sym- 
bols, the numerals, applies equally to the other, the letters 
of the alphabet, for we can be sure that were the italic 
notation in use, a proposal to simplify it would raise howls 
of protest at the threat to an aesthetic and cultural heritage. 

Behind these assertions, and behind the name-calling of 
reform as unscholarly, uncouth, etc., may lurk the unmen- 
tionable argument that the present spelling is a shibboleth, 
a barrier separating the elect from the common herd who 
cannot even spell and who mispronounce uncommon words. 
Barriers against the diffusion of culture need rather to be 
broken down, if only for the selfish reason that the majority 
presses on minorities. 


Such are the conventional arguments against spelling 
reform. Even the strongest of them collapse if merely 
breathed on. Comparing them with the weighty arguments 
in Chapter 1, one wonders how the opponents became 
victims of so grossly distorted a sense of values, one wonders 
how they can so selfishly and heartlessly oppose, on such 
flimsy pretexts, the removal of a grievous burden on others 
less well equipped mentally than themselves, one wonders 
how scholars in the humanities can be so inhumane. Com- 
pared with the weighty arguments in favour of reform, the 
arguments against are frivolous. It is an ounce against a ton. 

Suppose some hitherto unwritten language were to be 
reduced to writing. Who would dream of introducing spell- 
ing irregularities, of necessity on a grand scale, for the sake 
of keeping together word families, showing derivations, and 
so on? Only a lunatic, surely. So these merits are not so 


very great. 
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Feeble arguments such as the foregoing are sometimes, 
I suspect, appealed to by pedants who fear erosion of their 
empire. They cling to their sterile “learning” that is a hotch- 
potch of facts, unquickened by synthesis, misgoverned by 
a multitude of haphazard, conflicting rules, the source of 
their sage pronouncements on trivialities. Such wretches, 
who thwarted the French tolérances, are beneath contempt. 
These arguments can also be appealed to by ardent pro- 
gressives who cool when progress threatens. But perhaps 
more often they are rationalizations by dyed-in-the-wool 
conservatives who could more forthrightly say, “That’s how 
it is, that’s how I like it, that’s how Ill keep it if I can.” 
Impervious to reason, they go on obstinately asserting that 
an ounce is more than a ton. They are the bane of a pro- 
gressive conservative. 

Suppose English spelling were consistent. Would oppo- 
nents of reform wish for a change to the present spelling? 
One can be certain they would not. The conclusion is that 
they are opposed to a change because it is a change, that 
is, in this matter they are dyed-in-the-wool conservatives. 

Nevertheless a number of intelligent, cultured and 
generally open-minded people are genuinely opposed, on’ 
grounds such as those above, and this can carry weight with 
the man in the street, if he is not susceptible to weight of 
argument. It should not, once he realizes that almost all 
reforms have been opposed by people of undoubted ability 
and humanity; later it is generally agreed how wrong-headed 
they were. To give an example, teaching the three R’s to 
the poor was opposed by Hannah More, as humane, kindly, 
lovable a woman as ever was. This wrong-headedness can 
only be accepted as a fact about human nature, a fact to 
be borne in mind when spelling or any other reform is in 
question. This is not the place to discuss why even the most 
brilliant minds have been fettered by the orthodoxy of their 
times, 


2.3. But there are indeed very serious practical objec- 
tions to reform as hitherto envisaged. They will be gone into 
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presently, and the way to overcome them will be explained 
in Chapter 3. 

The most important contribution to spelling reform has 
been made by the Simplified Spelling Society (SSS) of Great 
Britain and the Simpler Spelling Association (SSA) of the 
USA. These bodies independently evolved systems that were 
remarkably similar, and on conferring they came to com- 
plete agreement on the differences. I think that their com- 
mon system (the new spelling, summarized in Appendix 1) 
is as good as any that has been devised for introduction as 
they envisage. The mode of introduction is inferred from 
a passage on page 95 of New Spelling, in a refutation of 
the second conventional objection given above. 

“It wood be imposibl (eeven if it wer dezierabl) at wuns 
to suplie in dhe nue speling aul dhe books dhat ar wonted, 
and to remuuv aul dhe oeld books in dhe oeld speling. 
Evribodi wood be aebl to reed dhe oeld speling widhout 
difikulti; dhoez braut up on dhe nue speling wood be famil- 
yar widh dhe oeld, dhoe dhae wood hardli look upon it widh 
admiraeshon.” 

I am not concerned with the writer’s assumption that 
Everybody has an IQ of 110 or more, an assumption com- 
mon among opponents and shared, as we see, by some sup- 
porters. I am concerned with the inference that books in 
the new spelling are to gradually increase in number, and 
ultimately displace those in the present spelling. This gives 
rise to objections that seem to give reform a knock-out blow. 

Facility in reading comes of acquiring through years of 
practice an elaborate set of skills, consisting in immediately 
recognizing any of thousands of words and of small groups 
of them.* Not having had this practice in the new spelling, 
even the most gifted of us find in reading it that they are 
initially reduced to word-by-word decipherment, with an 
attendant reduction of reading speed to less than one third. 
Practice increases it fairly quickly at first, but the rate of 


* Here we have the reason why a uniform spelling is necessary. 
If each of us spelled as he pleased, there would be no immediate 
recognition, and reading speed would be drastically reduced. 
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increase steadily falls, and only slowly does the speed climb 
to an acceptable value. 

Let us combine this fact with the fact that most people 
who read at all read only newspapers and popular periodi- 
cals. 

It is as certain a prediction as any that if the average 
reader of The Daily Wail one day finds it in a new spelling 
that he can read only slowly, he just will not read it; he will 
buy The Daily Screech in the present spelling. Every news- 
paper owner would know this, and having a circulation to 
consider would never introduce the new spelling. 

A further relevant fact is that, counting numbers of 
copies sold, newspapers and popular periodicals contain 
more printed matter in a day than do all books published 
in a year. 

This fact, combined with the previous ones, shows that 
the overwhelming bulk of printed matter will continue to 
be in the present spelling. The people at large will never 
learn the new spelling, for, with newspapers and periodicals 
supplying an abundance of reading matter in the present 
spelling, books for popular consumption in the new spelling 
would go unread and so will not be printed. Nor in conse- 
quence will more than a handful of other books. 

We can see why progress in spelling reform has been 
virtually nil. Were it otherwise, it would be a miracle. 

To make the picture still more depressing, let us turn 
from reading to writing and related skills. They consist in 
mechanically and almost without thought making certain 
individual sequences of marks on paper, or tapping certain 
individual sequences of keys, in response to mental con- 
cepts of any of thousands of words. A substantial and 
essential part of the world’s work demands that large num- 
bers of people be accomplished in these skills. For one 
thing, life as we know it would come to a standstill, but for 
large numbers of compositors and typists highly accom- 
plished in tapping the right sequences of keys. Newspaper 
compositors in particular need to do so at high speed, and 
in an atmosphere of urgency, with a minimal number of 
mistakes, 
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Now the new spelling differs from the present one in 
more than half of all words, so that thousands of words 
will have different spellings and thousands will be un- 
changed. In a transition period compositors and typists 
learning the new spelling would need to remember the old, 
for their own sakes as well as for other reasons. Can they 
possibly acquire the necessary mechanical skill? It consists 
in working in either spelling, and so being able to switch 
from one set of thousands of reactions to another set of 
thousands of reactions relating to the same subject-matter, 
thousands of them different but mingled with thousands 
that are the same. I assert that the result of even several 
months of training would be utter confusion in the trainee’s 
mind; he or she would become inefficient in the present 
spelling and would never become efficient in the new. A 
newspaper owner who wanted to kill it by using the new 
spelling could never do so, for his compositors could never 
get the paper produced. 

These practical objections are far, far more serious than 
the conventional objections already given. They seem fatal; 
they seem to show that the cause of spelling reform is hope- 
less—it can never get off the ground. But it is not—it can. 
What cannot be attained by revolution may be attained by 
evolution. 


CHAPTER 3 


Step-by-Step Reform 


3.1. LET our aim be extremely modest, merely that the 
clear short vowel-sound as in bet is in all cases to be written 
e; to assist in its achievement, a list of words affected with 
their new spellings is compiled. I shall call this reform SRJ. 
It will be adopted in the rest of this book, and you will 
thereby see how smoothly it can be introduced. You will 
find that it holds up your reading as infinitesimally as does 
an occasional misprint at present, for, though it is a signifi- 
cant step in the right direction, SR1 affects only a few 
words, 

Hence a newspaper owner need not be concerned about 
his paper’s circulation if he introduces SR1 in advance of 
others. Nor will there be eny difficulty in printing the paper. 
The compositors need not even train beforehand; they need 
only look through the list of words affected, and then learn 
on the job without having to sacrifice speed. At first there 
will be mistakes (lapses into the present spelling, therefore 
harmless), but after two or three days they will be no more 
frequent than other kinds. Moreover the new skill is not 
only easily acquired but also it does not impair the old; 
differently spelled words are so few that one can acquire 
both skills without needing to be a genius. 

Thus there is nothing in the nature of SR1 to make it 
unacceptable in newspapers or other printed matter for 
popular consumption. And this is vital, for if a spelling 
reform does not get established in newspapers, it will never 
get established. 

But getting into a newspaper is a goal that may need 
preparation. All the better if the owner is prepared to lead 
the way, but, even if sympathetic to spelling reform, he will 
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probably want concrete evidence that SR1 has a chance of 
success. The evidence can only take the forms that an 
appreciable number of people show their support of SR1 
by using it themselves, and that it is used in other printed 
matter. 

And here everyone who ever takes pen in hand can help. 
You can use SR1 in private correspondence and in other 
correspondence where you think you can get away with it. 
When SR1 becomes better known, you can use it in all 
correspondence. Keep on doing so ever after; if that is all 
you ever write, like most people, you needn’t do more. But 
do do that much! Help a hundred to swell to ten thousand 
and then to a million. 

Those concerned with published matter can do more. 
Usually publication involves an author, a publisher, and a 
printer (management and employees). Let us consider their 
roles. 

The author of an article or book may discreetly stick to 
the present spelling in writing it, but when submitting it to 
the publisher he can state that SR1 is preferred. Bolder or 
more established authors can write in SR1 and draw the 
publisher’s attention to it. If the latter is uncooperative, 
he can always obstruct reform by telling the printer to use 
the present spelling. 

The author can help the compositor by doing what was 
done in the typescript of this book: all words affected by 
SR1 were underlined in red. 

The publisher, if he has come to terms with the printer, 
on accepting a work in the present spelling can ask the 
author if he is willing that it be printed in SR1. He can 
make it known beforehand that material will be printed in 
SR1 if desired, or, if more brutal, that it will be printed 
in SR1 unless the author objects. The foregoing applies to 
material that is new or is to be set up and printed afresh. 
If an article or book alredy in type is to be reprinted, the 
alterations to be made to the type are quite few—for data 
see the notes on SR1 in Appendix 5—and are easily effected 
to the extent that there is no getting in or turning over. For 
publicity as well as convenience the statement Printed in 
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SRI spelling (or just SR1) should appear on the copyright 
page of a book or on the first page of an article. 

The publisher can also prevail on the printer to accept 
work in SR1, and likewise the printing management can 
seek the cooperation of publisher and unions. 

The latter can pass resolutions in favour of SR1, and 
abstain from making it a reason for higher pay. In this way 
the printing unions can make a contribution to the common 
weal that only they can, in addition to their main function 
of attending to their members’ interests. 

Being an outsider and knowing only that printing unions 
are reputed to be conservative, perhaps I overestimate the 
difficulty of gaining their cooperation. Compositors may 
well be as equable about learning SR1 as they are about 
learning house rules. Some of these rules are in fact con- 
cerned like SR1 with spelling, e.g. the choice of -ise or -ize 
and in Australia of -our or -or. 

The journals of cultural and scientific bodies, and maga- 
zines devoted to subjects such as chess and philately, can 
surely use SR1 without readers protesting. On the contrary, 
the latter are on the whole a class of people more likely to 
be in favour. The step is more easily taken by such a journal 
or magazine, since its management is usually small (often 
a single person), so there is less consulting to do. 

Educators too can help. The present spelling will con- 
tinue to be taught in schools, so there is not the slightest 
change in teaching methods and aids used for the present 
spelling, such as Sir James Pitman’s Initial Teaching Alpha- 
bet. But the teacher can explain that there is a move afoot 
to simplify it, can describe SR1, and can tell older pupils 
more about the proposal for step-by-step reform. This is 
something a class teacher can quite well do on his own 
initiative. Looming over schools are examining bodies. I 
doubt that they penalize poor spelling, since it would mean 
failing a lot of deserving candidates; in the same spirit they 
can make it clear that SR1 is acceptable in examination 
scripts. 

It seems not at all visionary to expect that if only apathy 
can be overcome, SR1 could gradually spred and in a few 
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years be used in a substantial number of books, fiction as 
well as non-fiction, and of cultural and specialist journals 
and magazines. There would then be a real inducement for 
a newspaper owner, if hitherto hesitant, to make his im- 
portant contribution to reform. Nor does it seem visionary 
to expect that if SR1 gets started at all, after ten years at 
most it will be used in half of the newspapers in either 
England or the USA, and it will be time to start SR2. This 
also will be a small change, defined by a simple rule and 
accompanied by a list of words affected, which looks as 
inconspicuous as you now see SRI does, The launching of 
SR2 will be a powerful incentive to laggard newspapers 
and laggard countries, but they had better have a few 
months of SR1 alone before adopting SR2. 

The reference in the preceding paragraph to only Eng- 
land and the USA does not imply that SR1 need not or 
should not be started elsewhere. On the contrary, let it be 
started in eny country in which English is the national or 
official language. But other countries (except perhaps 
Canada and Australia) are hardly in a position to launch 
SR2, so, unless a number of them act in concert, it will be 
best if they wait for a lead from either England or the USA. 
The reforms following SR1 are preferably kept in step in 
the different countries. 

It can be expected that all but a few diehards will adopt 
SR2 within a few months of its launching, for people will 
see which way the wind is blowing. Thus we can be con- 
fident that the problem of overcoming apathy is concen- 
trated in the first stage SR1. This is something we can be 
thankful for! The inertia to be overcome is enormous—it is 
like trying to push a load of bricks—but we need only get 
the first brick moving and the rest will follow. So, one year 
after SR2, it will be possible to launch SR3. Subsequent 
piecemeal reforms will be launched at yearly intervals, and 
by the time we get to SR50 our language will have a spelling 
we needn’t be ashamed of, and the present spelling will 
arouse the amazement and compassion of our great-grand- 
children. 

That number 50 may daunt you—do we have to wait that 
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long? The answer unfortunately is yes, or even longer. We 
are all in the same boat as the compositors and typists 
referred to in Chapter 2, § 2.3, we carry on the world’s 
work and its plesures by means of a complex set of skills in 
reading and writing. We cannot carry on unless changes in 
these skills are made with extreme gradualness. They must 
be so gradual that, except for the first week or two of each 
new SR, we are almost unaware that reform is in progress, 
lest thinking about spelling distract us from the content of 
what we read and write. There is the consolation that the 
benefits of the reformed spelling will stedily increase over 
those fifty years or more, so that we shall all enjoy them 
partially, in enabling our great-grandchildren to enjoy them 
fully. That number 50 can be blamed on our ancestors; 
don’t let our descendants blame us. 


3.2. It has been shown that the practical objections do 
not apply to SR1. How does it stand up to the first two 
conventional objections? Does it look awful, does it make 
all existing books useless? 

In the first place, you will surely agree that enyone who 
ses it looks awful is talking through his hat. 

In the second place, the only books at all affected are 
dictionaries (uni- and bi-lingual) and language textbooks. 
To them one need only add the SR1 list. It can be inserted 
in books alredy printed; if a book is being reprinted un- 
revised, the list can be included in the reprinting as a supple- 
ment. 

It will be convenient to refer to the spelling prevailing at 
a particular stage of the step-by-step reform as the current 
spelling. Present spelling will continue to mean the spelling 
with which we are now afflicted, and the proposals of the 
SSA and SSS will be called the new spelling, as they them- 
selves call it. 

A difficulty that will occur to meny is that after some 
years printed matter in spellings of various vintages will be 
in circulation, and the older books will be hard to read. This 
is of course the second conventional objection in attenuated 
form. I shall show that fears are groundless, 
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After ten years, say, and the ten spelling changes they 
bring, we shall have been exposed to ten successive spell- 
ings, each a different mixture of old and new. The result 
will be a degree of familiarity with them all, high with the 
later ones and decreasing as we go back to the earlier ones. 
The decrease will be quite slight, for, don’t forget, we shall 
have had a whole year’s experience of each mixture. Hence 
there will be no great difficulty in reading older books; they 
will be just a little harder to read fluently, nowhere near 
enough to be a real handicap, and the difficulty will be still 
less in rereading our favourites. It must be borne in mind 
that owing to the gradualness of the reform, it will take 
quite a long time to produce a radical change in the appear- 
ance of printed matter. 

Add to this the fact that most people who read at all read 
only newspapers and popular periodicals, which will be in 
the current spelling. They will see no old spellings that 
might confuse them, so for most people the difficulty does 
not exist. Those who read other matter are those better able 
to cope with old spellings, and there is some correlation 
between age of books red and ability to cope. Those in the 
habit of reading older books will thereby remain familiar 
with the old spellings. On the other hand, the daily dose of 
current spelling in the papers will keep us all familiar with 
its latest form. 

I sed just now that in the initial period the present spell- 
ing will be taught in schools. But once reform is under way, 
the current spelling will be taught. Schoolchildren will be 
familiar with at least the current spellings that cover their 
school career, with the same result, just described, as for 
their elders. And with each new year and the spelling 
change it brings, they will pick it up as easily as the rest 
of us. 

Still with the same alleged difficulty in mind, let us look 
at it from another aspect. How much printed matter in old 
spellings will there be around? As alredy pointed out, news- 
papers and popular periodicals make up the overwhelming 
bulk of printed matter, and are seldom looked at after the 
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day or week of issue (which makes me grieve for journal- 
ists). Agen, a regrettably large number of literary works 
are so short-lived as never to reach a second edition. Agen, 
as for textbooks, handbooks, reference works, and the like, 
their contents are or should be revised in whole or in part 
every few years, and the revision can be extended to the 
spelling. It seems then that the amount of printed matter 
on the market in spellings more than ten years old will not 
be great enough to cause difficulty. The only books I can 
think of that remain in frequent use for a really long time 
without being revised or reprinted are law reports. But 
lawyers are clever enough to cope with Law English as well 
as Law French. 

As for books that are reprinted without revision of con- 
tents, e.g. fiction, there will be no call to revise their spelling 
at every reprinting. This can depend on the economic factor 
—revise when the larger number of buyers attracted by the 
more recent spelling outweighs the cost of revision. If the 
book reprinted unrevised is a dictionary or language text- 
book, it suffices to add as a supplement a consolidated list 
of the SR’s introduced since the last revision. 

We see, then, that the difficulty due to books in old spell- 
ings does not amount to much, Other difficulties are if 
enything more easily disposed of. A characteristic of step- 
by-step reform, which might be adduced as a difficulty, is 
that longish words will go through several metamorphoses 
before emerging in their final form. There is no reason why 
they should not—let the objector demonstrate what harm 
will ensue. This characteristic is not a difficulty but just a 
talking point for those who like losing themselves in talk. 


3.3. The reforms SR2, SR3,..., SR50 have been men- 
tioned, but it has not yet been sed what they are. SR1 is 
my only concrete proposal, concrete in that its details are 
cut and dried, down to the name. Later stages are deliber- 
ately left fluid, even SR2, for we have several years to think 
about them. But there will eventually be a master plan, 
consisting of the changes that bring us a substantial part of 
the way towards the spelling aimed at, in a serial order 
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chosen so that they interfere with one another as little 
as possible, and so that the anomalies inevitably introduced 
are minimal compared with those removed, The master 
plan will not be made a straitjacket, but we will feel our 
way forward, always guided by experience, always redy to 
modify the approach to the goal and even the goal itself. 
Experience will show how much of each change can be 
introduced at a time without affecting our reading and 
writing skills, and without making existing books obsolete 
too soon. 

Even with due attention paid to these matters of skills 
and obsolescence, later changes will be more extensive than 
SR1, and they need to be, otherwise that number 50 would 
become that number 250. SR1 has to be small because, 
until step-by-step reform is accepted, we must be able to 
write without effort both in the present spelling and in SR1. 
When later changes are introduced we need only be able 
to write in the current spelling, so they can be more ex- 
tensive. 

At present it suffices to know that each SR, like SR1, will 
consist of one simple rule that is easily grasped and easily 
| applied, together with a list of words affected by it. It is 

preferably of the same form as SR1, that is, this sound is 

written thus. Teaching us to be sound-conscious in this way 

is desirable, when the reform is towards a spelling based on 

pronunciation. Other possible forms of an SR, such as 

changing ph to f or v, or dropping silent g and k, are best 
I avoided if possible, since they tend to focus our attention 
on the spelling to be superseded, on the past. 

Though one rule at a time is best for our one-track minds, 
there seems to be no objection to tacking on some change 
affecting only a single word, or only two or three words. 
The reason for doing this is that some changes will be re- 
quired that affect only a word or two. An example will arise 
when the sound f is to be represented by the single letter f, 
thereby changing off to of. This change is blocked by the 
single word of, pronounced ov. As it would be wasteful to 
make the representation of the sound v by the letter v the 
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sole subject of a rule (so few words being affected*), we 
shall prepare for f by including it with some preceding rule. 
This will be done a few years beforehand, to give us ample 
time to dissociate the word pronounced ov from the spell- 
ing of. 

One dare not add this change to SR1, for the sight of 
an English word ending in v seems to inspire horror (though 
rey and spiv help to diminish it). This brings out the point 
that SR’s must be as inoffensive as possible, not only for 
the sakes of the Colonel Blimps who would have a fit on 
getting a letter with the heding 


Deer Sir, 


but for the sakes of us all—even ardent reformists would 
prefer it, for they too have their susceptibilities. Further 
than this, the earlier SR’s should be changes whose benefit 
is obvious, to give maximum appeal. 

The caution just expressed will be essential in the first 
few years, but later on it would be excessive. Once we are 
accustomed to the idea of spelling reform and have begun 
to reap its benefits, it will take rather more to offend us. 
Indeed, the danger may be that impatience will lead to a 
rediness to bite off more than we can chew, since most of 
the time the fact that reform is in progress will be barely 
perceptible. The danger will be present because there will 
be no secrecy about forthcoming SR’s, once a firm decision 
has been reached. (This can apply only to the next few 
SR’s, for the master plan is bound to be modified as we go 
along, in the light of experience.) Secrecy would not be 
fair to publishers of books. In view of the interval between 
typesetting and sale, they may prefer that the spelling in 
books be one step or two steps ahed of the current spelling. 

As mentioned in connexion with SR1, so with later stages 
will it be convenient to indicate somewhere in a book or 
article that it is printed in SRx, where x has the appropriate 
value. It may not be easy to glean this information from 

* Navvy and navvies to navi (short for navigator) and navis, 


nephew to nevew, of to ov, and revving and revved to reving and 
reved. 
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perusal of the text, and it would be helpful, for instance, 
to the editors of an encyclopaedia that is continually re- 
vised, if each article therein were marked SRx. 

It is utopian to expect that agreement can be reached 
now on the reformed spelling to be ultimately attained, but 
disagreement about ultimate aims does not prevent us from 
starting reform now. Fortunately there is even now enough 
common ground for twenty or more yearly reforms, which 
is a substantial part of the way; once the common ground 
{ is agreed on, SR2 and the rest can be planned while SR1 
is spreding. I confidently include in the common ground 

the letters a, e, i, o, u for the short vowel-sounds in bat, bet, 
pity, pot, but, and most or all of the consonants listed in 
Appendix 1, § 5. The introduction of these will take long 
enough to give reform a momentum that will carry it to 
completion. It will also give us time to reach agreement on 
a further substantial part of the way. 

You may wonder who is to decide on the yearly reforms. 
It should be the people best qualified to do so. If there is 
a group of people who have devoted meny years to spelling 
reform, who have undertaken the vast amount of statistical 

' and other labour required, and whose work shows that they 
have the right aims, then they are the people. Such are the 
SSA and SSS. So I propose that the details be worked out 
by these bodies in consultation. . 

This proposal is democratic in the best sense of the word, 
for enyone with views to air can join one body or the other 
and air them. There is also the happy circumstance that one 
body is English and the other American. 

The last three paragraphs are intended to emphasize the 
fact that support for SR1 does not imply commitment to a 
particular reformed spelling, whether the new spelling, or 
the Phonetic B described in Chapter 6, or eny other. Since 
SR1 is undoubtedly common to all schemes, supporting it 
implies only commitment to the cause of reform. Naturally 
I think highly of my own brain-child, but I am also well 
aware that others may not. These others need nevertheless 
have no qualms about supporting SR1. 

Preferring social persuasion to legal, I would frown on 
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“You want us to climb the left peak and I the right. Let’s go 
towards them while we argue about it.” 
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political action, and there are other reasons. For one thing, 
a political party as such would not be interested, since there 
is little political capital to be gained out of spelling reform. 
For another, it would be depressing to depend on the politi- 
cal seesaw. For another, there is the risk of legalism, that 

Necessary evil where injustice is to be avoided, which here 
would be only an evil. 

Political action will however be needed when reform 
advances as far as the spelling of proper names (of people, 
companies, places, and so on), with possible legal compli- 
cations. This advance would be promoted, and legal com- 
plications avoided, by an Act to the effect that a proper 
name in a current spelling shall be deemed equivalent for 
all legal purposes to the same name in its present spelling, 
and that the formality of deed poll or the like shall not be 
required. Trademarks also may need attention, if it tran- 
spires that the value of a trademark is affected by a current 
spelling. 

The details of SR1 are given in Appendix 5. 








CHAPTER 4 


Phonetic Spelling 


4.1. BEFORE reading on, you should read through the 
new-spelling proposals in Appendix 1. They are referred 
to frequently in the following pages. 

As to the extent to which reform should be carried, 
opinions differ. A progressive conservative, averse to break- 
ing away from present practice, would retain such rules as 
there are, and would, in the words of Modern English Usage, 
“not revolutionize, but amend in detail, here a little and there 
a little’. He would therefore, for instance, continue to dis- 
tinguish between short and long vowels as in fad, fade, and 
would admit the spellings frend, peeple, wimen. Unfortu- 
nately he would find, once the glaring anomalies are removed, 
that further progress is up agenst a brick wall. Spelling would 
remain almost as woefully inconsistent as it is now. To see 
this, you need only read the discussion of the fad-fade rule 
on pages 42-44 of New Spelling, and of other rules on other 
pages. The authors have a kind of sympathy for English 
spelling, but their criticism of its rules is unavoidably 
devastating. They are either of such narrow scope and there- 
fore so numerous as to be almost useless, or they conflict 
and are vitiated by hordes of exceptions. The present spell- 
ing is fundamentally unsound. Little of it is good enough to 
be worth conserving, so the only reasonable course is to 
revolutionize. If one merely amends in detail, the saving in 
time for learning is only a few per cent; desirable, to be 
sure, but not good enough when one thinks of the evils 
described in Chapter 1, and of what ought to be possible. 

Others, dissatisfied with that few per cent, would prefer 
to go further, aiming at a spelling comparable with that of 
German or Italian. We can say that they would like our 
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spelling to be fairly consistent. The most radical would be 
very happy to make it consistent, but they think that if we 
go still further and make it phonetic, the advantages are 
overwhelming. Before going on to urge the cause of phonetic 
spelling, I point out that you have no reason for disapprov- 
ing of SR1, no matter where you fall in this spectrum of 
opinion, provided you fall in it somewhere. 


4.2. Since the SSA and SSS envisaged that the new spell- 
ing would be substituted as a whole for the present spelling, 
one of their basic principles was of necessity the “principle 
of least disturbance”, that is, depart as little as possible 
from the present spelling, appropriating to each sound, 
where possible, the symbol now most commonly used to 
represent it. This ruled out a phonetic spelling, though 
they must consider it the most desirable of all. Insted, only 
a fairly consistent spelling could be hoped for. For instance 
they represent the diphthong in bite by ie, though ai if it 
could be used would be better; for one thing, the teasers 
that arise when this sound is preceded by i or followed by e 
would simply vanish. But at present ai nearly always de- 
notes the yowel-sound in pain or pair, so it could not be 
used for a different sound without seriously violating the 
principle of least disturbance. Now there need be no viola- 
tion of words containing ai or ay with step-by-step reform. 
The procedure will be first to replace ai and ay by the sym- 
bols for whatever other sounds they denote. After a few 
years in which these letter-pairs are used in only a few 
words and denote only the diphthong in bite, there will be 
next to nothing to disturb when introducing ai. 

We see then that the principle of least disturbance is 
still adhered to in spirit, as indeed it must be in a practical 
scheme, but that our hands are not tied by it, since the 
changing current spelling can be manipulated to minimize 
its stringency. Hence there is no limit on the changes we 
can effect—if we wanted to denote the sound shch by w, 
we could do it..A less fanciful change is to introduce 
foie and it will be shown in Chapter 6 how it can be 

one. 
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Should we make do with the second-best if we can have 
the best? By means of step-by-step reform we can get the 
moderate consistency of the new spelling, and even make it 
more consistent. But by the same means we can get the best 
spelling of all, a phonetic spelling. It would be eccentric, 
then, to aim at less. And I hope that those who favour 
reform are not so eccentric! The surprisingly widespred 
eccentricity of aiming at second-best insted of best is some- 
times euphemized as being “practical”. The so-called down- 
to-earthness of some people is merely their cloak for not 
even trying. 

The preference for second-best can take another form. 
When reform is well advanced, there are sure to be some 
who will say, “The spelling is a lot better than it used to 
be. Need we go on? After all, it’s pretty good now.” There 
are some who now say that were our spelling moderately 
good, it would be pointless to change it, so the attitude will 

j exist. The answer must be, “But not as good as it can be. 
Yes, we do. But not perfect.” Rather, even when the yearly 
teforms may each affect only two or three words, there will 
still be a need for them, for language does not stand still. 
; Aiming beyond mere consistency at complete phoneticity is 
not just the fad of a perfectionist. I shall explain how it is 
bound up with the more effective overcoming of the vices 
of the present spelling. 

At present the spelling and the pronunciation of words 
aid each other little in their learning, and are often in a 
tug of war. The pronunciation of desiccate encourages the 
spelling dessicate, the spelling decade encourages the pro- 
nunciation decayed. There will be little or none of this in 
a fairly consistent but not phonetic spelling, but learning 
such a spelling will still take an appreciable time, for there 
is quite a lot of detail to be mastered. The detail is inevitable 
even if a language has a simple system of sounds, for the 
tules in a scheme with no phonetic basis inevitably conflict, 
and the conflicts generate a profusion of particular cases. 

I sed in Chapter 1 that a scheme of this kind would 
require at most 100 hours to learn, the pupils attaining the 
same standard as they do in the present spelling. (Bear in 
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mind how low the standard is!) But in a phonetic scheme 
there is an almost complete one-to-one correspondence 
between sound and symbol, making the spelling or pro- 
nunciation of a word what you expect it to be, so that the 
phonetic spelling of a new word reinforces the correct pro- 
nunciation and vice versa. Hence the time for learning both, 
not in the sense of moderate and shaky but of complete and 
confident mastery, is quite short. In fact we can be more 
optimistic than the SSA and SSS, who hope to save one year 
of teaching. We can even be more optimistic than those 
(including me) who think the new spelling would save 
two or possibly three years of teaching. With a phonetic 
scheme it is more than likely that spelling as a separate 
subject can disappear from the school curriculum, all that 
is needed being picked up in the course of lessons in read- 
ing, the mechanics of writing, and speech training. Even so, 
mis-spellings will be infrequent, and due for the most part 
to faulty pronunciation. 

This is my belief. It is supported by the observation that 
even illiterates never err in certain grammatical usages such 
as the verb-forms J sit and I am sitting, I sat and I have sat. 
Cultured foreigners who have lived for years in an English- 
speaking country will occasionally err, but never an illiterate 
native. He knows the right form without knowing why it is 
right; the tense-differences have a logic and he has un- 
consciously picked it up. Likewise even dense children 
might unconsciously pick up the much simpler logic of a 
phonetic spelling merely by early exposure to it, and the 
not-so-dense certainly would. If you find this incredible, it 
is not because not needing to teach spelling is improbable, 
but because it is so inconceivable with the present so utterly 
illogical spelling. It is as inconceivable as was a moon-trip 
fifty years ago. You should find it less incredible after read- 
ing the next two chapters. 

Thus a phonetic spelling has the advantage that a child 
can learn it by his own almost unconscious efforts, insted 
of having to be taught it. It is well known that where this is 
possible, what is learned is learned better, and where im- 
possible, what is taught might never be learned—think of a 
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centipede being taught to walk. Such things as the tense- 
differences just mentioned and the difference between some 
and erty are learned unconsciously and accurately by a dull 
child to whom they could never be taught.* 

With the disappearance of spelling as a school subject, 
every pupil would have another 500 hours or more for the 
art of English expression. Spelling is merely part of its 
mechanics, not of its essence. As with eny art, the less time 
you need spend on the mechanics of it, the more you have 
for the things that really matter. Will opponents of reform 
reflect on this? 

If spelling is as phonetic as we can make it insted of 
merely consistent, a thorny barrier that repels children from 
book-learning is demolished in its entirety. Culture will tend 
to be associated less with knowledge of facts and more with 
ideas and understanding, so that docile children will not be 
taught to be pedants, and reason will be freed from one of 
the blights that stunt it. Every irregular spelling contributes 
to the stunting. To see this, suppose that a consistent or 
phonetic scheme is modified in that very common words 
are left in their present irregular forms, e.g. any and many 
are excluded from SR1 (so-called word-signs). This appli- 
cation of the principle of least disturbance is supported by 
some on the grounds that it may reconcile conservatives, 
and that the high frequency of these words amply impresses 
their spellings on learners. But the latter argument can be 
turned back on itself. Just because of the high frequency of 
these words, the learner will be all the more struck by the 
lack of consistency or phoneticity, and so will not be con- 
fident about the pronunciation of related but rarer words 
(e.g. manifold and zany) if he has never heard them, or 
about their spelling if he has never seen them. It is better 
for the learner’s sake to regularize the common words too, 
for then that same high frequency will strongly reinforce 
his confidence in his reason. It is also better for us all, for 


“It may be asked, what about the child who ses, “I know you 


done it. I seen you” and the like? The reply is that the child learns 
the language he hears, and this language he learns accurately. 


—— 
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including the common words in an SR will speed up its 
learning; excluding them might make us forget. 

It is obvious that with a phonetic spelling a child will 
become a fluent reader in a fraction of the time, and that 
lots of children will become fluent readers who never would 
with the present spelling. At present, once a child gets past 
the “cat sat on the mat” stage and comes to grips with the 
grim reality of a chaotic spelling, learning to associate letter- 
patterns with spoken words proceeds at a snail’s pace. The 
links between written and spoken words have to be estab- 
lished almost one by one, and making them permanent 
takes an inordinate time. But with a complete rapproche- 
ment of the written and spoken languages, words can be 
learned in shoals and rapidly fixed in the memory; it is akin 
to the difference in the times for learning a list of nonsense 
words and one of meaningful words. Reading is a gateway 
to knowledge and culture which at present can only be 
forced by long assault; a phonetic spelling will open it wide. 

Among the children who do not become fluent readers are 
some who are gifted, but whose gifts are artistic or practical, 
or even literary. And as for others now branded as back- 
ward, they are made only more so by the present spelling. 
When it no longer holds them back but is replaced by a 
phonetic spelling that helps them onward, we might find 
that some of them are not so backward after all. 


4.3. To achieve these benefits, phoneticity need not go 
as far as a separate symbol for each shade of a sound, but 
only as far as is sensible. Thus, if it leads to awkwardness, 
it would be absurd to distinguish between the a in bat and 
the first vowel-sounds in bite and bout, even though all 
three are different, or between the c’s in actor and action. 
I think that all who favour phonetic spelling instinctively 
agree how far to go. But there is no sense in renouncing a 
more accurate spelling, if we are ingenious enough to find 
one in which awkwardness is avoided. 

The English language is such that an almost purely 
phonetic spelling is the most suitable for ease of learning 
and using. By way of contrast, consider the h aspirée of 
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French. If ever the French support their claim to being 
logical by reforming their spelling, they might find it more 
useful to retain an initial h, though not pronounced, to 
indicate no elision or liaison, e.g. éroine but héros. English 
seems to have only one feature of this kind, relating to the 
letter r, that would justify a departure from phoneticity, and 
even then it is not so for all of us. 

Some supporters of phonetic spelling propose a new 
alphabet. To this the practical objections in Chapter 2 apply 
a hundredfold, and the step-by-step introduction of a new 
alphabet would take immesurably longer than a reform 
using the Latin alphabet. But the really serious objection is 
that a new alphabet would put an iron curtain between 
English and other languages that use the same alphabet. 
Enyone who has studied Russian knows that the different 
alphabet is a tremendous obstacle to fluent reading—it takes 
years to overcome it. A new alphabet would reduce catas- 
trophically the number of English-speakers successfully 
studying foreign languages and of foreigners successfully 
studying English. Since a new alphabet is both unpractical 
and harmful, it is deplorable that time and money have been 
wasted on it. 

Now that money has been mentioned, let us glance at 
the financial aspect of spelling reform. Introduced as I pro- 
pose, it costs next to nothing, so it is a non-speculative 
investment which in a few years will yield a dividend of 
millions per cent, not merely per annum, but per diem. Its 
cost, compared for instance with that of introducing decimal 
currency, is microscopic, and microscopic in comparison 
are the benefits of the latter, 

It must be emphasized that the strangeness of some of 
the spellings to appear later is not a ground for opposition. 
The ultimate forms will be approached with such gradual- 
hess that the feeling of strangeness will be minimal. It is 
silly to criticize a change that will be thinly spred over fifty 
years, as if the proposal were to introduce it all tomorrow. 
Nor need we bother about the difficulty of working out the 
steps by which the present spelling will become so different. 
It was difficult for scientists and engineers to send up a 


— 











“This strange picture is called Fifty Years Hence. Isn't she a fright!” 
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satellite, but they did. It is up to men of letters to solve this 
problem, so much easier than most of those in the other 
culture. 

The evils of the present spelling are so great, as you saw 
_ in Chapter 1, that in the matter of reform there should be 
| no talk of objections, only of difficulties. And were reform 
as supremely difficult and costly as sending up a satellite, 
removing those evils would alone make it worth while. But 
there are also the positive benefits a phonetic and not merely 
consistent spelling can bring us. In this chapter I have men- 
tioned only the removal of spelling from the school curricu- 
lum and the opening wide of a gateway to knowledge and 
culture—nothing more. Further benefits are so immense, 
as you will see in Chapter 7, that I must work up to them 
by way of describing a phonetic spelling, lest they seem 
| to be mere pipe-dreams. 





4.4. Before going into the details of a phonetic spelling, 
I describe some ways in which the spoken English of edu- 
cated people in south-east England—called the received 
| pronunciation—differs or seems to differ from other kinds, 
I (This section is not essential, and you may not know the 
phonetic symbols. For all that, read bravely on.) 

In the International Phonetic Alphabet the French word 
ouest and the German word Bett are transcribed west and 
bet, the vowel being an open e. Now these words are as 
like the English words west and bet as words in different 
languages can be. Yet the English words are transcribed 
west and bet, using the symbol for closed e, as used for 
the vowels in the French bée and the German Beet. Would 
you tell a Frenchman that the English short e is more like 

=. é than é, would you tell a German that it is more as in 
Beet (cut short) than as in Bett, would you tell an Italian 
that it is more as in questo than as in presto? Surely not; 
only the most hawhawish of Englishmen say it like that! 
So I defy authority and hold that the English short e is 
Open. Or is the International Phonetic Alphabet not inter- 
national? 

The phonetic transcription of pity is prtz, the vowels 
D 
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being given the same symbol. But my observation is that in 
England, in Australia, and in the USA, the commonest pro- 
nunciation is prti, the second vowel being that of teak\but 
clipped. Despite the difference, in the phonetic spellings to 
be: described both sounds are denoted by i, as in the new 
spelling. This means that an insignificant number of words 
such as dissent and descent, in clear speech pronounced 
differently (disent and disent) by meny but by no means 
all of us, may be spelled alike. In a stifl more insignificant 
number, e.g. elusive and illusive, confusion will be possible 
in some contexts. It is a sign that one of the pair (here 
illusive) is due for discard. A difference which is so slight 
and for meny non-existent does not suffice as the sole means 
of identifying a word if context fails. 

As with i, so with u; the use of the two pronunciations 
v and u is common but not universal. Where the distinction 
is made, the first vowel in fo eat is not as in took, nor as in 
tomb, but is the latter cut short. Separate symbols are not 

required, 

Agen from my own observation, most people do-not call 
the British Broadcasting Corporation the bi:bi:six but the 
brsbigs1s. (The second element of the diphthong must be 
denoted by 5, not 1, for otherwise how could you transcribe 
seeing?) Similarly, you do too (with stress on you) is not 

usually pronounced ju:du:tu: but more like jeudouteu. 
(There is no symbol nearer than o for the first element.) In 
both cases the diphthong seems to be preferred finally and 
the long vowel non-finally; those who make the distinction 
say s1J and therefore s1Jz (sees), and pronounce seize as 

siz. But there is so much fluctuation between the two that 
one uses a common symbol. 

Using a common symbol in the last four cases is not a 
flaw to be endured because it cannot be cured, but is 
eminently practical. A native speaker writes the common 
symbol, whichever sound he pronounces; when he sees the 
symbol, he pronounces according to his speech habits. And 

.& foreigner who always ses 1, v, it, ux will be pronouncing 
exactly as do millions of natives. The same applies to other 
sounds with a common symbol, of which or (as in more 
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and port) is an example. Meny users of The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary are no doubt puzzled because it prescribes dif- 
ferent pronunciations for the or’s in these words, which 
they pronounce exactly alike. But a common spelling, such 
as we have now, will not handicap the native speakers who 
do differentiate, and foreigners who do not will be pro- 
nouncing as do meny natives, probably the majority. 

It is fortunate that different speech habits like these can 
be accommodated, without inconveniencing enyone, in a 
single phonetic system. It is also fortunate that most of the 
differences in the speech of different regions are regular, 
so that a Scotsman and a Londoner, for instance, can both 
find a system phonetic, even though the same symbol may 
mean different things to them. 

Phonetic spellings in this book are in accordance with 
what might be called “educated Australian”. They do not 
always agree with the pronunciation of the majority. The 
only word of whose spelling I am uncertain is one, almost 
invariably asserted to be pronounced the same as won; but 
I often hear it pronounced (and not only by Australians) 
the same or nearly the same as wan. 





CHAPTER b 


Phonetic A 


5.1. IT IS not enough to show that spelling reform can be 
brought about, as was done in Chapter 3, and to show 
that the best reformed spelling is a phonetic one, as was 
done in Chapter 4. It would all be academic if I did not also 
show that a phonetic spelling based on the Latin alphabet 
can be devised. 

The spelling to be described in this chapter shows what 
can be achieved step by step with the symbols used at 
present in English; there are no diacritics, no new letters. 
The degree of phoneticity it attains is discussed in § 5.7. It 
was devised to set a standard for alternative systems, ham- 
pered by the same restriction, to surpass. 

I repeat the warning, given in Chapter 4, that the strange- 
ness of some of the spellings to appear later is not a ground 
for opposition. 


5.2. For the short vowels (except the u in put) the new 
spelling prescribes the letters a, e, i, o, u, as all reformed 
spellings probably do, So also in Phonetic A: a, e, 0, u are 
as in bat, bet, pot, but, and i is used for both of the vowel- 
sounds in pity. 


§.3. It is in symbols for diphthongs that a phonetic spell- 
ing will definitely differ from the proposals of the SSA and 
SSS. Even so, I have no doubt that had they thought 
phonetic spelling feasible, their choices would have included 
the following, used in Phonetic A: 

Not ae but ei (as in veil). 
Not ie but ai (as in aisle). 
Not oe but ou (as in soul). 
Not ou but au (as in sauerkraut). 





lowed often enough by short e (layette, biennial, poetic), 
giving the triplets aee, iee, oee. Since ee is even commoner 
in the new spelling than in the present spelling, these triplets 
would be a permanent source of confusion. Though the 
Phonetic A eii and aii as in seiing and daiing (saying and 
dying) ate not things of beauty, they do not confuse. 
(Changing 7 in a digraph to y and u to w before a vowel is a 
possibility with more than mere appearance in its favour. 
But this change is not adopted in Phonetic A.) 

If I have been persuasive enough in Chapter 4, the sym- 
bols ai, au, ei, ou (together with oi) can be added to those 
referred to in Chapter 3, § 3.3, on which we now have com- 
plete agreement. 

Other vowel-symbols might remain the same, except that 
the vowel-sound as in haul would need a different symbol. 
This matter will be taken up after the obscure vowel has 
been discussed. 


5.4. The obscure vowel (that is, the last vowel-sound 
in final, jewel, civil, symbol, consul) is such a problem that 
in New Spelling more space is devoted to it than to eny other 
sound, The trouble is that no letter in the alphabet is avail- 
able for denoting it and it alone. Hence eny letter one might 
choose would have to do double duty, denoting both one 
of the clear vowels and the obscure vowel. This fact alone 
means that reformed spellings using only the present letters 
as symbols fail significantly to attain consistency, still less 
phoneticity, and the position is made much worse because 
there is no single letter that can be used for the obscure 
| Vowel in all its occurrences. To confine one’s attention to 
| the pairs of suffixes -able and -ible, -ance and -ence, -ant 
__ and -ent, the set -ary, -ery, -ory, and the set -ar, -er, -or, 
| -our, -re, trial will show that it is hardly possible to choose 
a satisfactory common vowel-symbol for even a single pair 
or set, and the problem of choosing a common symbol for 
the lot involves such difficulties as to be insoluble. And then 
there are obscure vowels in other suffixes and in other posi- 
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tions to be considered, No wonder that the SSA and SSS, - 
after deliberations whose length can only be gessed at, were’ 


forced to keep the present spellings of the obscure vowel 
almost unchanged. In the present spelling eny vowel and 
almost eny combination of vowels we use can denote the 
obscure vowel; unfortunately the same applies in the new 
spelling. Thus meny of the troublesome features of the 
present spelling, which plague poor spellers, are retained. 
The pairs and sets mentioned above (except -our and -re) 
are instances, and in the sample of new spelling at the be- 
ginning of § 2.2 in Chapter 2, successive obscure vowels 
-are denoted by o, 0, ae, €,0,4,@, Ue, a. 
. This serious defect is inevitable, when we have only five 
vowel-symbols and twelve or more clear vowel-sounds, 
Acceptable combinations of the five tq denote the twelve 
or more leave nothing suitable for the obscure vowel, and 
without a separate symbol for the latter phoneticity is un- 
thinkable. There is no alternative but to use a, e, i, 0, or u, 
at least, for the obscure vowel in its thousands of occur- 
rences, and to know which of the five or more is used in 
each of the thousands. Hopes a really simple spelling 
scheme are wrecked. 

Yet there is a simple solution that requires no new letter 
besides the 26 we alredy have. There is a symbol that is 
_ used in all languages that use the Latin alphabet. It is 
a small symbol, appropriate to the weakest sound. The 
apostrophe. I shall show that by using the apostrophe not 
only do the difficulties of the obscure vowel simply melt 
away, but so do nearly all other difficulties associated with 
vowels. Over and above this, there is a handsome bonus in 
the form of substantial progress towards the problem of 
indicating stress. This is because the obscure vowel never 
occurs in a stressed syllable. 

So let us see what happens if we do away with the present 
uses of the apostrophe (a proposal that has alredy been 
made), and use it for the obscure vowel. Here are some 
words with obscure vowels replaced by ea no 
other changes being made. 
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nd cont’n’nt prop’sit’n | wheth’r 
sev'n nati’n creat’d porti’n 
20 lib’rty equ'l fin’ 
fath’rs ded’cat’d civ'l alt’geth’r 


The changed words are easily recognized, even without con- 
text. This is to be expected, for, as is well known, we 
recognize words mainly by their consonantal structure. And 
here is a short passage in which most of the obscure vowels 
are replaced by apostrophes. 


“Four score ’nd sev’n years ’go our fath’rs brought forth 
on this cont’n’nt a new nati’n conceived in lib’rty nd 
ded’cat’d to th’ prop’siti’n th’t all men ’re creat’d equ’l. Now 
we ’re engaged in a great civ’l war testing wheth’r that nati’n, 
or any nati’n so conceived ’nd so ded’cat’d, c’n long endure.” 


Though it would be disturbing at first, even a complete 
change to the apostrophe would hinder fluency in reading 
very little. After a week or two to get over the strangeness 
of it, we would be hindered not at all. But of course there 
is no thought of introducing the change in only one step— 
our writing habits also must be considered, and the change 
affects too meny words. Several steps will be required, both 
in order that the apostrophe may not only cease to look 
strange but appear fit and proper, and in order to avoid 
havoc in writing. 

So much for reading. As for remembering spellings when 
writing, what a blessing the apostrophe will be, when we are 
no longer faced with the question of -able or -ible and so 
meny other conundrums! And what a relief for teachers 
and schoolchildren and all other students! No longer have 
they to learn thousands of particular cases, as they must 
with the present spelling, or with eny reformed spelling 
that does not provide a separate symbol for the obscure 
vowel. Mountains of difficulties have been swept away with 
one little stroke. 

To appreciate this, look at the multitudes of words in 
the three and three-quarter page article— -ABLE, -IBLE in 
the first edition of Modern English Usage. How meny do 
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you think the man in the street knows the right endings of, 
even after ten years of school? But when the apostrophe is 
introduced, a six-year-old knows them ail. This is only one 
of the mountains, numerous as lunar craters. Do you now 
find that not needing to teach spelling has become more 
credible? 

Besides sweeping away the difficulties just mentioned, the 
apostrophe as part of Phonetic A provides neat solutions 
of nearly all spelling problems relating to vowels; here too 
the difficulties are swept away, as we shall see. For the 
moment consider those that arise when two or more vowels 
come together. In some of these cases the SSA and SSS were 
forced to admit exceptions to general rules, or in avoiding 
them to adopt spellings of whose inelegance they must have 
been aware. The word quiet is illustrative. Since the new 
spelling prescribes kwiet for quite, the obscure vowel in 
quiet has to be denoted somehow. The new spelling is forced 
to the clumsy forms kwie.et or kwieet; the Phonetic A spell- 
ings are kwait for quite and kwai’t for quiet. Similarly 
Society becomes sosie.eti or sosieeti in the new spelling, in 
Phonetic A s’sai’ti. 


The vowels cannot be discussed without bringing in the 
letter r. In the New World it is pronounced after a vowel 
in a stressed or final syllable, except in two or three words 
such as Worcester and worsted (the material). In a slurred 
non-final syllable, such as the pher in paraphernalia, it is 
pronounced only lightly if at all. But there are 200 000.000 
people who do pronounce it where others do not, and the 
speech habits of this huge number must prevail in eny re- 
formed spelling. In the Old World, though r is silent when 
preceded by a vowel but not followed by one, it affects the 
vowel, and when final is pronounced in liaison. To cater 
for both Worlds, r should usually be retained in a reformed 
spelling. (This involves a departure from phoneticity in the 
Old World, which however will be seen to be no great 
trouble.) I shall show how the apostrophe solves the prob- 
lem of words with an r in them, and, in the most natural 
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manner in the world, the problem of symbols for long 
vowels. 

A word such as fairy, as usually rendered into the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet, includes an obscure vowel to 
correspond to the relaxation of the speech organs in pro- 
nouncing the stressed vowel. The Phonetic A spelling fe’ri 
matches, sound for sound. On the other hand the word 
ferry is spelled feri. Now in the ears of at least 99% of all 
the inhabitants of the globe, the stressed vowels in these 
words differ only slightly or not at all in quality, their sub- 
stantial difference being in length. This rather handsome 
majority could therefore regard the apostrophe in fe’ri as 
a sign that the preceding vowel is long. Exactly the same 
applies to the stressed vowels in weary and spirit, in 
Phonetic A wi’ri and spir’t. With this in mind consider story 
and sorry. The usual rendering into the phonetic alphabet 
of the o in story does not include an obscure vowel, but 
there tends to be a slight relaxation of the speech organs 
in pronouncing the o, while reshaping them for the r that 
follows. The relaxation produces a fleeting obscure vowel, 
on the strength of which it would not be illogical to use the 
Phonetic A spelling sto’ri, contrasting with sori for sorry. 
Here agen the same handsome majority and everyone else 
can regard the apostrophe as a sign of lengthening. Like- 
wise in the Phonetic A spellings of tarry (covered with tar) 
and tarry (linger), which are ta’ri and tari, and of furry 
and hurry, which are fu’ri and huri. These words show the 
convenience of using the apostrophe not only for the 
obscure vowel, but also after a, e, i, o, u normally denoting 
a short vowel, as a sign that the vowel is the corresponding 
long one. The justification is that the two functions prac- 
tically coalesce, owing to the English-speaker’s tendency 
not to sustain a long vowel, e.g. not to say e: but ea. In all 
positions other than after these five vowels, in particular 
after a diphthong as in kwai’t, the apostrophe denotes an 
obscure vowel. So you see there is no ambiguity. 

We now have the logical substitute for the au in the new 
spelling. It is o’. 

In the matter of vowels followed by r, the new spelling 
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has had to be rather irregular. The symbol ae denotes both 
a closed vowel (fade being spelled faed) and an open vowel 
(fare being spelled faer). The vowel denoted in general 
by au is denoted before r by 9, unless the present spelling 
has au. Long and short a, o, u before r plus a vowel are dis- 
tinguished by a single or double r, an exception to the rule 
that a doubled symbol denotes only a doubled sound, but r 
is not doubled after short e and i. To complicate matters 
still further, the lack of a symbol for the obscure vowel 
introduces numerous exceptions such as the or in histori 
but not in stori. (As aids to pronunciation these spellings 
are no better than the present history and story.) Contrast- 
ing with this, if the apostrophe is used as described there 
are no special cases to provide for and no exceptions, and 
the departure from regularity, indeed from phoneticity, is 
minute. 

As stated above, r affects a preceding vowel, and this 
includes a preceding obscure vowel; thus the obscure vowels 
in offices and officers, boarded and bordered, and so on, 
though similar are not quite the same. Retaining the r in 
Phonetic A indicates the difference, thus providing some 
consolation for its necessity. Other slight differences in 
obscure vowels are so elusive and fluctuating, that to try to 
indicate them would be to mount an unruly horse. Such a 
policy would lead to endless argument, which would be not 
merely profitless but harmful. This applies for instance to 
the obscure vowel in the suffixes -age, -es, -ive, and others, 
which is often tinged with short i or even replaced by it. 
Expressions such as excessive ardour and excess of ardour, 
indistinguishable as usually pronounced, show that if we 
were to indicate a difference in the obscure vowels, we would 
have differences in the written language where there are 
none in the spoken. Those who regularly make a difference 
in speech can consider that in a completely unstressed syl- 
lable the apostrophe sometimes indicates a short i. 

Phonetic spellings of words in which r is preceded but 
not followed by a vowel have not yet been given. We need 
not show that the vowel if clear is long, it being long always. 
So we can economize in apostrophes by spelling tar, fare, 
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weir, sore, fur without them: tar, fer, wir, sor, fur. Likewise 
tart, fared, weird, sort, furl are spelled tart, ferd, wird, sort, 
furl. In this way the set of letter-pairs ar, er, ir, or, ur is 
fully exploited, whereas in the present spelling three of the 
five normally denote the same sound. 

A related matter is that of deciding whether to write an 
apostrophe between a diphthong and r in words such as 
dire, layer, coir, our, lower. The spellings are quite un- 
ambiguous without it, so we omit it: dair, leir, koir, aur, 
lour. It has to be retained before other consonants (e.g. 
as in kwai’t), and of course never denotes a longi or u. 

The symbol uw’ is nearly always followed by r, as in fu’ri 
(furry). But it also automatically solves the problem of 
reforming the spelling of colonel; it becomes ku’n’l. The 
same symbol also enables more accurate anglicized spellings 
of foreign words such as hors-d’oeuvres; this one becomes 
ordu’y’r. One of the advantages of a phonetic spelling is 
that it copes with unusual or abnormal situations such as 
these. It offers all sorts of fringe benefits where the present 
spelling has fringe drawbacks. 


The phonetic spelling of suppose begins with s’p, and we 
might begin that of the verb subject with sub insted of s’b, 
for the consonant-group bj tends to make us pronounce the 
preceding vowel a little more clearly. But the vowels in 
these two words are so similar that it is if enything a closer 
approach to phoneticity if the verb subject is spelled s’bjekt. 
The apostrophe is used for this u-sound whenever it occurs 
before a stressed syllable, even though it may be dwelled 
on. This is done not only for phoneticity but also to help 
in indicating stress. 

Similarly to the verb subject, the verb perfect is spelled 
prfekt. The noun subject and the adjective perfect are 
spelled subj’kt and purf’kt. Thus, thanks to the apostrophe, 
the stress is clearly indicated in these words and in all others 
that contain only one clear vowel. 

Apostrophe itself might be stressed in error by a foreign 
student on the third syllable, if that is how it is stressed in 
his own language. The spelling ‘postr’fi indicates a different 
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and for him unexpected pronunciation, namely with stress 
on either the second or last syllable. But a polysyllable end- 
ing in a short vowel is never stressed on the last syllable, 
so in this case the stress is on the second. Here the position 
of the stress appears to be uncertain, but a simple rule 
determines it. Another example of the same rule is the pair 
of words comity and committee, in Phonetic A kom’ti and 
k’miti. When a list of all phonetic spellings has been com- 
piled and analysed, it will surely be found that a few simple 
rules, all as natural as this one, will determine the stress in 
the majority of apparently uncertain cases, maybe in all 
but a few. There is no suggestion that these rules (when 
found) should be taught in schools. Like the grammatical 
usages mentioned in Chapter 4, § 4.2, they are applied more 
correctly when they have not been taught, or are not even 
known. 

To reduce the number of uncertain cases, the apostrophe 
should be used wherever the obscure vowel is the normal 
pronunciation in everyday but not slovenly speech, even if 
in more deliberate speech it is tinged with or replaced by 
the sound of the letter used in the present spelling. For 
instance the word accident should be spelled aks’d’nt. In 
deliberate speech the first obscure vowel can differ from the 
second, being tinged with or replaced by i, and the second 
May at least be tinged with e. But does the everyday 
pronunciation differ from that of the hypothetical word 
axadant? This cannot in all honesty be asserted, so two 
apostrophes should be used. The separate symbol for the 
obscure vowel brings great benefits, but not if spurious 
Scruples lead one to avoid it. There are further reasons for 
the recommendation, relating to the stability of our language 
and to other benefits of phonetic spelling, as will be ex- 
plained in Chapter 7. 

The words arose and arrows show the effect of un- 
deserved deference to the present spelling. If because of it 
We retained the a in arose, then both words would become 
arouz. We avoid the ambiguity of paying heed to what we 
Say and writing ’rouz for the first word, arouz for the second. 
A further benefit of being faithful to pronunciation is that 


= 
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simple rules for stress transfer to the spelling. Such a rule 
will be found showing that arouz is stressed on the first 
syllable; using this spelling for arose as well would frustrate 

the rule. | 


The Phonetic A spelling of Jean is li’n. What word is li’”’n 
the spelling of? The first apostrophe shows that the preced- 
ing i is long; the second one, which does not follow eny of 
a, e, i, o, u but another apostrophe, denotes according to 
rule an obscure vowel. So li’n is the Phonetic A spelling of 
lien. Similarly drawl is written dro’l and the second part of 
withdrawal is written dro”! (if one insists on showing an 
obscure vowel so obscure), and rawer is written ro”’r. A 
long vowel can also be followed by short i, e.g. sawing; 
this becomes so’ing. 

Sometimes it is not a stressed 7 as in lien but a short, un- 
stressed 7 that is followed by an obscure vowel. Since the i 
in such a combination is usually pronounced as the con- 
sonant y, this letter is used in Phonetic A, as in the new 
spelling; e.g. million and Christian are written mily’n and 
Kristy’n (but Christianity: Kristian’ti). But after r we 
English-speakers never quite attain the pure consonant y; 
there lingers a trace of the vowel i. So in words like 
Austria, various, terrier we retain it and show the com- 
bination of short, unstressed i and obscure vowel by the 
spellings Ostriy’, ve’riy’s, teriy’r. 


Since the obscure vowel is the commonest, Phonetic A 
thretens to have too liberal a sprinkling of apostrophes. 
For the sake of appearance and of convenience in writing, 
it is desirable to dispense with them where ambiguity will 
not result. We have alredy gone some way towards this by 
omitting the apostrophe denoting a long vowel, when fol- 
lowed by 7 not followed by a vowel. As for the apostrophe 
denoting the obscure vowel, I think the rule that follows is 
as far as we can safely go. 


If a word begins or ends with the combination of con- 
sonant, obscure vowel, and consonant, and the consonants 
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never occur in that position in English without an inter- 
posed vowel, then the apostrophe between the consonant- 
symbols is omitted. 


Thus s’sai’ti, s’bjekt, k’miti become ssai’ti, sbjekt, kmiti, 
and final, fences, horror are spelled fainl, fensz, horr. It 
should be noted that in Phonetic A, as in the new spelling, 
y denotes only a consonant. Hence the rule applies in words 
such as Christian, various, terrier, which are spelled Kristyn, 
ve’riys, teriyr insted of Kristy’n, ve’riy’s, teriy’r. Similarly, 
w denotes only a consonant, so a word such as always is 
spelled o’lwz and not o’lw’z. 

This rule is in perfect accord with what we naturally say 
on seeing spellings such as McLeod and chasm. (These 
words show that the practice is not new.) But books for 
teaching the first steps in reading could leave the apostro- 
phes in, if this is found to be helpful, and it may be decided 
that they should not be omitted from the words listed in 
dictionaries. A native speaker will hardly ever be in doubt 
whether an apostrophe can be omitted, but a more nimble- 
tongued foreigner, such as the Russian who takes vzglyad 
and bogatstv in his stride, will need to know which initial 
and final consonant-pairs we do not use. This will give a 
better insight into the quirks of English pronunciation, and 
it will not matter if an occasional apostrophe is left in, 
since the rule is a “fail-safe” one. 

It is tempting to seek further rules for economizing, but I 
think the foregoing goes far enough. We could easily re- 
word it to extend its scope; thus it could be made to embrace 
the contraction of pr’mout (promote) to prmout and of 
ko’r’s (chorus) to ko’rs (since coarse in Phonetic A is 
kors). But remember that half of us have less than average 
intelligence, so that such subtleties are beyond meny of us. 
Even if they were not, it is important to keep rules as simple 
as possible, and also as few as possible. It is not merely im- 
portant but vital, for even a few simple rules, added for 
instance as concessions to present practice, can generate a 
depressingly large number of complications. The Com- 
mandments are few and simple, but generate several hun- 
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dred volumes of law. The moral is to make our rules the 
fewest and simplest that cope with pronunciation, and to 
add none, however few and simple, out of considerations 
other than phoneticity. 

In meny words containing a medial 1, m, n, r, such as 
enabling, unfathomable, poisonous, general, we make an 
extra syllable of it half the time (or less), and half the time 
(or more) we pronounce only the consonant with no extra 
syllable. This makes it a matter of indifference whether or 
not we include an apostrophe in a uniform spelling of such 
a word. Let the avoidance of apostrophes tip the scale, let 
us write poizn’s, jenr’l, and so on. In most of these words 
the obscure vowel is regularly omitted in speech, being put 
in only now and then under the influence of the spelling 
(e.g. favourite and the adjective separate). The omitted 
apostrophe, besides being more in accord with everyday 
speech, prevents the anomaly of words usually pronounced 
in similar fashion being spelled differently. Thus we should 
otherwise have simpli but pimp’li, and the transcription of 
evening as a participle would have an apostrophe, but 
denoting the period between day and night it would not. 

The obscure vowel that should not be represented can 
be in a final syllable, as in the word vowel. Even in rather 
deliberate speech it rhymes with fowl, not with avowal, so 
these words should be spelled vaul, faul, ’vau’l. Neither the 
present spelling nor the unrealistic pronunciations given in 
some dictionaries should be allowed to mislead us. 


The gains that accrue on denoting the obscure vowel by 
an apostrophe vastly outweigh the trifling and doubtful 
benefits its present uses provide. Indeed, abolishing the 
latter is more like abolishing a minor nuisance—it puts an 
end to “possessive puzzles” and some others. Such gram- 
matical devices have no place in a phonetic spelling. Only 
now and then, and owing to defects in the present spelling, 
does the apostrophe indicate a change in pronunciation (e.g. 
were and we’re). Phonetic A has more rational ways of 
indicating such changes, and uses the apostrophe in ways 
enormously more effective. 
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Using the apostrophe as a letter, or to denote a sound, is 
not as radical as it seems. There is a suggestion of it in the 
Greek rough breathing as in the word for Greece, which 
could be transcribed “Ellas. The Hebrew yod is called a 
letter, but it is so small as to be hardly more prominent than 
the apostrophe it resembles. In Russian the apostrophe re- 
placed the hard sign for a while inside a word, when its use 
at the end was abolished, and in some transcriptions of the 
Cyrillic alphabet it denotes the soft sign. The English bar- 
rister addresses the judge as m’lud. In Australian fiction at 
least, spellings such as y’ for unstressed you are current. 
Think also of the way the Americans sometimes indicate 
certain varieties of a Southerner’s speech: before the War 
is written befo’ the Wa’ (in Phonetic A bifo’ dh’ Wo’). The 
spellings m’lud, y’, befo’ are only three instances of the 
large number that would accumulate, were one to record 
them as they cropped up in reading. In the Atlas Index of 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, an apostrophe denotes an 
obscure vowel not represented in the spelling, as between 
the N and g in Ngami. If we call all this a long and venerable 
history, then we can assure those who object to the new 
because it is new that the apostrophe, as a symbol for a 
letter or a sound, has a long and venerable history behind it. 

A matter relating to the apostrophe and the typewriter is 
worth mentioning. Since typing an apostrophe at present 
requires the shift-key to be pressed, on its adoption for the 
obscure vowel it will be desirable that the apostrophe change 
its place on the keyboard. If no other changes in the key- 
board are contemplated, the apostrophe could change places 
with the semicolon. 

Can one add the apostrophe to the symbols on which 
there is complete agreement? The sounds for which we need 
symbols can be classified into 


(1) Short vowels, 

(2) Long vowels, 

(3) Diphthongs, 

(4) The obscure vowel, 
(5) Consonants. 











“Ugh! No man ever use fether for that. Bad medicine!” 
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There is little dispute about symbols for (1) and, as we 
shall see, (5). If it is agreed that a phonetic scheme is best, 
there will be little dispute about symbols for (3). Accept 
the apostrophe (such a little thing) and you have not only 
a most appropriate symbol for (4), the key to a simple 
spelling, but also symbols for (2), related to those for (1) 
with a simplicity otherwise unattainable. This leaves nothing 
to dispute! If you oppose the apostrophe, you are invited 
to justify your opposition by describing an alternative that 
accomplishes so much in a manner so natural, an alterna- 
tive which, for instance, practically wipes out spelling as a 
separate school subject. If you cannot, isn’t opposition 
groundless? 

Indeed, not having a symbol for the commonest sound is 
as ridiculous as having symbols 0, 1, . . ., 8 for the numbers 
nought, one, . . ., eight, but no symbol for the number nine. 
In fact, it is more ridiculous. Such a lack would lead to com- 
plications in arithmetic; no wonder that a similar lack leads 
to complications in spelling. Supplying the missing symbol 
dissolves them. With it, the deviser of a phonetic spelling 
almost inevitably ends up either with Phonetic A, or with a 
system differing from it only in minor details. 


5.5. In the new spelling the vowels in but, put, rule are 
denoted by u, 00, uu. It is impossible to find better symbols 
without using diacritics or new letters; the SSA and SSS 
tried hard enough—see if you can do better. For the pur- 
poses of this chapter we adopt these symbols. The use of u 
in conjunction with the letter r has alredy been discussed. 
As regards 00, we do not add an apostrophe for the long 
sound, having the separate symbol uu, and conversely uu 
has no apostrophe to omit before r not followed by a vowel. 
Therefore poor is spelled puur, as in the new spelling. The 
combination of the short 00, r, and a vowel is extremely 
rare in English—I can think only of courier—but it will be 
available to show the pronunciation of some foreign words: 
the German surren is pronounced zoor’n. The usual com- 
bination begins with the long uu, as in jury, whose Phonetic 
A spelling is juuri. 
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The sound of the ve in due is denoted thus in the new 
spelling also, since the commonest way of writing it in the 
present spelling consists of these two vowels, separated by 
a consonant. Also common is u alone, as in human. The 
strictly phonetic spelling in symbols alredy introduced is 
yuu and sometimes yoo, but one jibs at a change that often 
requires one letter to be replaced by three, For the purposes 
of this chapter ue regarded as a single symbol would be 
acceptable, for the sounds denoted by the separate letters 
never occur together and so there is no ambiguity, but after 
long hesitation I chose yu insted, for both yuu and yoo. 
This symbol was tested by the SSA for some years (New 
Spelling, page 104), and was found to work well; in fact 
they say that there is not much to choose between ue and 
yu. For Phonetic A, the fact that yu is more nearly phonetic 
turned the scale; it has for instance the advantage of making 
related words (e.g. volyum and voly’metr’k) look more 
alike. The benefits of a more nearly phonetic symbol were 
thought to outweigh the drawback that in the words yearn, 
young, yucca, and their derivatives, the yu does not denote 
the same sound. And then with ue the spellings of duet and 
the like would look queer: dueet insted of dyuet. 

The word yucca is virtually unknown to most of us; do 
you know even as little as whether it is animal, vegetable, or 
mineral? Since further the first syllable is almost certainly 
yuu or yoo in the original language, and the latter pronunci- 
ation is included in Webster’s dictionary, it could be made 
the recommended one, and the number of irregular spellings 
would be reduced to two. 

After 00, uu, and yu the apostrophe is not needed for 
denoting a long vowel, so it always denotes an obscure 
vowel. Examples are afloo’nt, fluu’nt, rzidyu’l, dyu'l 
(affluent, fluent, residual,* dual). In the first two the 
vowels differ little in length, since we tend to shorten a long 
vowel before another. The difference is rather in stress, so 
we can say that before another vowel we use uu or 00 
according as the syllable is stressed or not. 


* We usually manage to squash unstressed -dual into one syllable 
best represented by -dywl. Similarly with -duous, -tual, -tuous, etc. 
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One of the attractive features of the new spelling is the 
personal pronouns J and U, contractions of ie and ue. This 
makes we harder to resist, but the substantial benefits of the 
more phonetic yu should prevail. These pronouns are there- 
fore spelled ai and yu. 


5.6. Symbols for consonants in a phonetic spelling are 
much less of a problem than symbols for vowels. The new 
spelling of consonants is almost completely phonetic, there 
being only two exceptions. One is that the letters of a 
digraph sometimes denote their separate sounds, since it is 
supposed that the dot to show this will generally be omitted 
eyen from print. The other is the doubling of r to-show that 
a preceding vowel is short. Hence consonants in the new 
spelling and in Phonetic A are not very different. 

Since the digraph ch constitutes the only occurrence of c 
in the new spelling, its originators point out that at a later 
stage one might drop the A from ch. This is done in Phonetic 
A, so church is spelled cure and so on. 

This sound is a composite one, being the fusion of ¢ and 
sh, and sometimes the present spelling is tsh, as in courtship, 
nightshade. Even in words like these, c should be used and 
not tsh. The latter is an attempt 


to show the derivation, 


and what a source of trouble such attempts have been! 
Allowing the spelling to be influenced by derivations, by 
related words, by grammatical relations, by foreign spell- 
ings, and so on, insted of exclusively by pronunciation, is 
like jumping into a trap. 

The symbol ng, the natural choice for the final consonant 
in sing, is used in the new spelling and in Phonetic A, but 
not always in the same way. To distinguish between its 
pronunciations in singer and finger, the new spelling adds 
a g in the latter: singer, fingger, and so does Phonetic A: 
singr, finggr. But the new spelling adopts the spelling ink, 
Whereas in Phonetic A we more consistently write ingk 
(and inked is written ingt). Retaining the g resolves the 
ambiguity of the new spelling in words such as inkum 
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(income), in which nk with dot omitted denotes n plus k 
insted of ng plus k; the Phonetic A spelling is the unambigu- 
ous inkm, The corresponding ambiguity in words such as 
engage is also left unresolved in new spellings such as engaej 
if the dot is omitted; in Phonetic A we always insert a 
hyphen: en-geij. Sometimes this use of the hyphen blends 
with its present linking function: greengrocer becomes 
gri'n-grousr. 

Using a hyphen to show that two consonants are pro- 
nounced separately extends to all digraphs. Because it is 
not needed between n and k, its frequency is appreciably 
reduced, In informal or hasty writing it can be omitted, but 
it must never be omitted from print, for the spelling would 
then no longer be phonetic. A neater way out of the difficulty 
is to make ligatures of the digraphs, but this may be held to 
transgress the exclusion of new letters. 

The length of a vowel preceding r is not shown by a single 
or double r but by the vowel-symbol, as described in § 5.4. 
The r-sound is never doubled in English, so overrate and 
far-reaching are written ouv’reit and fa’ri’cing in Phonetic 
A; even in the New World no-one pronounces a double r in 
these words, overrate being indistinguishable from over 
eight. Moreover, to write double r in Phonetic A would be 
to jump into the trap of showing the derivation and so lay 
up a source of future trouble. As pointed out in Modern 
English Usage, one of the commonest spelling difficulties is 
whether to double a consonant. To avoid it in Phonetic A, a 
compound word retains a double consonant only if it is 
pronounced double, as in penneim; if not so pronounced, it 
is written single, as in oup’nekt and as above. 

Further digraphs are sh, zh and th, dh, used in both the 
new spelling and Phonetic A.* In rare cases they could lead 
to ambiguity, mainly in compound words such as dosshouse, 
newshawk, shorthand, hardheded. It is overcome in Pho- 
netic A by restoring the hyphen that should never have been 
dropped: dos-haus, nyuz-ho’k, short-hand, hard-hedd. The 


* Now that we have all the necessary symbols, further examples 
of an apostrophe omitted by the rule in § 5.4 can be given. Language 
and usual are written langgwj and yuzhwil. 
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hyphen is painlessly introduced where the ambiguity arises 
through adding a suffix as in childhood: caild-hood. In 
some words, e.g. exhale, the ambiguity is overcome by 
bowing to brute fact and writing ekseil. 

By far the most frequent use of dh is in the definite article, 
dh’ before a consonant and dhi before a vowel. It also has 
a stressed form dhi’, and similarly the indefinite article has 
stressed forms ei and an. (Hi did’nt sei “ei wurd”, hi sed 
“dhi’ wurd”.) Since the unstressed article a becomes a mere 
apostrophe, which is too small to look well in isolation, it 
is prefixed to the following word. (’N apl ’nd ’per.) 

We seem to accept most digraphs with good grace, but 
the mutilations often suffered by the written suffix -ing show 
that we find ng irksome. For writing, replacing the g by a 
short horizontal stroke over the 1 could be encouraged. And 
if enyone chooses to similarly replace the h of dh, sh, th, zh, 
wink an eye. Using a stroke thus is not new; it was used as 
a contraction in mediaeval manuscripts, and this might help 
to make it respectable. (This is one instance of what was 
good enough for Grandad being good enough for me. 
Usually it is unplesant if not disastrous.) 

The only remaining digraph is wh, and I must have my 
say about this. 

In deference to those who pronounce wh as hw, the SSA 
and SSS propose not to change wh to w. But what propor- 
tion of English-speakers would grieve if wh were abolished? 
I assert that it is at most 1%. In deference to at most 1%, 
it is proposed to handicap at least 99%. Not only are 
hwayers a small minority, but meny of them hway only 
because they think it the “correct” pronunciation, their 
natural tendency being to way and not to hway. This belief 
is strengthened by the observation that hwayers can be in- 
consistent. Though they might always say hwere, they do 
tend to drop the h in enywhere, and they usually forget to 
hway in nowhere. Being convinced that the hwayers are in 
eny case a minority, and emboldened by the remarks under 
wh- in The Concise Oxford Dictionary, I propose to do 
away with wh. Purists who want to maintain the distinction 
in their own writings should change wh to hw. 
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It is not fair to penalize a large majority to suit a small 
minority. Even if wayers and hwayers divided fifty-fifty, 
retaining wh would still not be fair. As I sed in Chapter 4, 
§ 4.4 in discussing similar sounds with a common symbol, 
“A native speaker writes the common symbol, whichever 
sound he pronounces; when he sees the symbol, he pro- 
nounces according to his speech habits.” If hwaying really 
is a natural speech habit, a common symbol is not a handi- 
cap; but having two symbols for one sound certainly is. 

The single symbols for consonants in the new spelling are 
fully phonetic, and are unchanged in Phonetic A. The letters 
q and x are not used, for the sound reasons given on pages 
24-26 of New Spelling, so they survive only in unanglicized 
foreign words and in mathematics. No doubt uses for them 
will eventually be found. One use could be for the guttural 
ch in loch, denoted by kh in the new spelling, ch in German, 
and x in Russian and formerly in Spanish. If x were chosen, 
it might be the first small step towards the amalgamation of 
the Latin and Cyrillic alphabets. 


5.7. Now that Phonetic A has been described, we shall 
consider in what respects it falls short of complete phone- 
ticity. 

No system can be completely phonetic both to the 
majority who usually pronounce r where it occurs in the 
present spelling, and to the sizable minority who do not. It 
is fairest to retain it in the main, and to minimize the un- 
phoneticity this brings to the minority. The problem arises 
in spellings in which a vowel (or omitted apostrophe) plus 
r is not followed by a vowel; e.g. tar, fer (fare), sor, fur, 
wurd, dair (dire), koir (coir), of'sr and of’s’rz (officer and 
officers), and faund’rd (foundered). 

In the New World all these spellings are quite phonetic, 
the r or ’r denoting either an obscure vowel plus r, or a 
syllabic r barely distinguishable therefrom. 

In the Old World the r in the first five only shows that the 
preceding vowel is long, so that strictly phonetic spellings 
would be ta’, fe’, so’, fu’, wu’d. (American fiction writers 
could thus indicate the English pronunciation.) In the next 
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two the r denotes an obscure vowel, so that strictly phonetic 
spellings would be dai’ and koi’. These seven words show 
that in the Old World some words are spelled in Phonetic A 
with either an r or an apostrophe, and the learner has to 
know which is used. But the r indicates that an r is pro- 
nounced in liaison, so it tells us something about the 
pronunciation that an apostrophe does not. 

In the last three spellings the r and ’r denote an obscure 
vowel, but not quite the same one as in of’sz (offices)* 
and faundd (founded), so agen the r serves a purpose. The 
difference between the two obscure vowels is quite slight, 
but it can be the only difference between words otherwise 
identical, so for the time being at least it should be shown 
in the spelling. 

Retaining final r is analogous, from the Old World point 
of view, to retaining an initial A in a reformed French spell- 
ing to indicate no elision or liaison. As just seen, it indicates 
that an r is pronounced before a word or suffix beginning 
with a vowel, and if preceded by an obscure vowel, it further 
indicates that the obscure vowel is slightly different. Even 
if there were no New World pronunciation to cater for, 
retaining final r or adopting some equivalent would need 
thinking about. 

On the other hand, retaining r before another consonant 
is for the Old World a complication. Between a clear vowel 
and a consonant one regularly uses r insted of an apos- 
trophe; there are 150-200 exceptions, nearly all after a or o 
(e.g. pa’m, ho’l). Between a diphthong and a consonant 
one sometimes uses r insted of an apostrophe; ion and iron 
are pronounced the same, yet in Phonetic A they are ai’n 
and airn; but usually the r indicates the slightly different 
obscure vowel, as in kKaurd (coward, cowered). An obscure 
vowel in a non-final syllable can be written ’r; one cannot 


* Offices and office is are pronounced identically by meny of the 
millions who use the received pronunciation, but not by the hun- 
dreds of millions who do not. Those hundreds of millions induce 
me to adopt -z and not -iz for such plurals, just as the new spelling 
adopts -ez and not -iz. Nearly everyone differentiates between the 
final syllables in fences and fancies, in Phonetic A fensz and fansiz. 
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tell how often, for it depends on how meny of these 7’s the 
Americans would rather retain. (As few as possible, we 
hope; preferably none, so that such an r survives only in 
a final syllable. But to be on the safe side, I have omitted 
none in the phonetic spellings in this book.) These regret- 
table effects seem unavoidable, but at least they never lead 
to uncertainty about a pronunciation. They are shared by 
the Phonetic B described in Chapter 6. 

It might be thought that we could solve the r-problem by 
using r in the New World and an apostrophe for silent r in 
the Old. But the frequency of r is about 7%, and, at a gess, 
it is silent in the Old World about a third of the time. Hence 
silent r is so common that the different appearance of the 
printed page might be too disturbing. The present differ- 
ences (-our and -or, -re and -er, etc.) occur so seldom as 
to disturb only the hypersensitive; differences occurring 
about once in a line might be too much. Most r’s in the 
present spelling are therefore retained, and it will be for the 
Americans to decide whether r’s they pronounce only lightly 
if at all, as in non-final ’r, are so important that they must 
be retained in the spelling. (It is interesting that in Huckle- 
berry Finn, Chapter 12 and in Elmer Gantry, Chapter 9, 
§3, one sees the spellings p’simmons and s’prised.) 

Summing up, in these cases Phonetic A is quite phonetic 
in the New World, and in the Old World it departs from 
phoneticity no more than it must. The inconvenience of 
the departures is reduced because American films and TV 
programs have such a widespred audience, which familiar- 
izes most of the English-speaking world with the American 
pronunciation, The burden, if we can-call it one, is thereby 
lightened, and in eny case a closer approach to phoneticity 
in a common spelling for both Worlds is hard to imagine. 

Other minor differences between the English and Ameri- 
can pronunciations can also be reconciled in a common 
spelling. One example is words ending in -ator or equiva- 
lent. Americans make the ¢ so soft that traitor sounds almost 
like trader, but they will be quite content, I am sure, to go 
on writing ¢ to suit the rest of us. Another example is the 
Suggestion for reconciling words ending in -ary, -ery, -ory, 
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described at the end of Appendix 5. Another is adjectives 
ending in -ile; usually pronounced -ail in the Old World and 
-'l in the New, the difference arising because, out of mere 
mischievousness, Latin adjectives ending in -ilis have had an 
e stuck on in English, whereas those ending in -alis have not. 
Perhaps the Old World can be induced to pronounce these 
adjectives as in the New. Where no reconciliation is pos- 
sible, different spellings must be used. Americans will write 
kwainain in accordance with the first of the seven pronunci- 
ations in Webster’s dictionary, and others will write kw’ni’n. 
Such spelling differences are not intolerably numerous, and 
are small relative to others, such as the startling difference 
in the English and American meanings of airing a flat. 

We must cater for both the English pronunciation and 
the American where they differ; this is one circumstance that 
prevents us at present from always being certain of the 
Phonetic A spelling of a word. Another is the fact that we 
are not certain how we pronounce some words, or we 
fluctuate in pronouncing them. The fluctuation is especially 
a nuisance when insignificant or trivial, e.g. the prefix be- as 
in believe—should the Phonetic A spelling be bili’v or b’li’v? 
And should real be ri’! or ri’l? It is best to use the apos- 
trophe wherever the obscure vowel is an optional pronunci- 
ation, and to drop an optional obscure vowel, but agreement 
will be needed in these cases, as well as in the more sub- 
stantial fluctuations discussed in Chapter 7, § 7.2. 

In other respects Phonetic A departs from phoneticity 
only to the same minimum extent as must eny common 
spelling, not catering for regional differences in pronuncia- 
tion. Some of the differences are systematic. For instance 
the sounds denoted by ei and ou are in some regions pro- 
nounced e: and o:, and are so pronounced in all words in 
which they occur; clearly, in such regions ei and ou, re- 
garded as single symbols, are phonetic. Other differences 
are less systematic. Thus the a’s in after, bath, chaff, and 
meny other words are not all long in one region and all 
short in another, and the same may apply to the o’s in 
cross, off, and so on. Agen, all to whom I have mentioned 
it are surprised to learn that, according to the dictionary, 
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with need not rhyme with pith, and the last syllables in 
version and exertion are pronounced alike. The fairest pro- 
cedure in such cases is to conduct a survey in all English- 
speaking countries, and pay heed to what the majority say* 
(not what they say they say). The survey does not have to 
be frightfully elaborate; it suffices to give a pronunciation 
in each language region one of the five ratings: large 
majority, majority, uncertain, minority, small minority, and 
weight the rating with the population of the region. 

There is no implication that spellings are to be based 
solely on the commonest pronunciation. Nothing so crude. 
There can be good reasons for basing them on pronuncia- 
tions which though common may not be the commonest, 
for instance in the case of scientific or technical words. 
Pronouncing iodine as ai’dain makes most chemists I know 
shudder—they say ai’di’n—and they seem to prefer that 
ethyl be pronounced /’thail, not ethl. It is surely better that 
such words be spelled as pronounced by those whose stock- 
in-trade they are; where they have seeped out into the 
vocabulary of the man in the street, the spellings will then 
be a gentle reminder of how the experts say them, an 
example for the laymen. To find the pronunciations to be 
followed, the appropriate learned societies should be con- 
sulted. 

Tn at least one instance the minority will be no worse off 
than they are now; this is the a and o as in after, bath, cross, 
off, and so on. One can hardly doubt that the short vowel 
is commoner, being almost universal in the New World and 
Widely used in the Old. (But this needs confirmation—even 
the obvious, if not labelled as an axiom, needs proof.) In 
Nearly all these words the present spelling does not indicate 
a long vowel, so if a reformed spelling does not, there is no 
change; both the majority and the minority will be as well 
catered for as now. 


* On page x of The Thorndike Junior Dictionary (British edi- 
tion), the different pronunciations in The Oxford Dictionary of the 
or’s in more and port, four and for, and so on, are linked with the 
fact that its original editor was a Scotsman. If there is eny substance 
in this, it is an example of what not to do. 








“Take away that mink! I want rabbit!” 
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There remains the matter of stress indication. In this 
respect Phonetic A is unambiguous in all words that contain 
only one clear vowel. To these can be added words with 
more than one, in so far as simple rules are found to cover 
them, such as the rule for a polysyllable ending in a short 
vowel. One cannot say yet how meny words such simple 
tules will apply to, but it can be assumed that they will be 
quite numerous. 

For all that, the incomplete indication of stress is a defect 
of Phonetic A (and of the Phonetic B that follows). It is 
secondary to the problem that is solved by Phonetic A and 
B, namely the complete indication of sounds. I think it 
premature to seek a complete solution of the problem of 
indicating stress, for there seems to be no hope of a neat 
and acceptable solution at present, and once a reformed 
spelling is established, we may find a solution aeceptable 
that would now be thought preposterous. 


5.8. At the risk of sounding platitudinous, I pointed out 
in Chapter 4 that we should prefer the best to the second- 
best, and that a phonetic spelling is the best. Having red 
this chapter, you will understand that having a separate 
symbol for the obscure vowel makes all the difference; a 
scheme without one cannot help being seriously unphonetic. 
It has a key function in spelling, like the symbol for zero in 
number notation. Here we have a simple test for eny scheme 
that might be proposed: is there a separate symbol for the 
obscure vowel? If not, then on this ground alone the scheme 
can be at once rejected. 

Phonetic A passes this test, and contains no diacritics or 
new letters. But not even its deviser likes the use of the 
hyphen between the letters of digraphs and the double 
apostrophe as in /i’n. Unless the first feature is ment to be 
only temporary, it would be better to make ligatures of the 
lower-case digraphs dh, sh, th, zh, and ng (for printing only, 
not for writing and typing), to denote the single sounds; 
unligatured letters would denote the separate sounds. And 
digraphs in upper-case matter could be denoted by Dh, Sh, 
etc., as is done at present when a word merely begins with 
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a capital letter. By this use of a single means we solve the 
difficulty more elegantly, and the solution is more widely 
acceptable than others. Not five types are added to the 
printer’s keyboard but only one at most, for the ligatures 
fi, fi, @, and @ are not needed in Phonetic A. 

A summary of Phonetic A is given in Appendix 2, and 
there is a short specimen of it in Appendix 4. Your first 
impression on looking at Appendix 4 is bound to be that 
the reformed spellings are so unlike the present spelling. 
The difference, highlighting the utter inadequacy of the 
present spelling, is inevitable in an adequate reformed spell- 
ing. In one way it is an advantage, in reducing the number 
of cases in which a spelling now associated with one mean- 
ing is associated after reform with another meaning. I am 
sure you looked harder at “age of books red” in Chapter 3, 
§ 3.2, than at eny other sample of SR1, simply because, on 
seeing that group of three letters, what at once springs to 
mind is the colour. This temporary inconvenience is mini- 
mized if the reformed spelling is different from all the 
present variants, e.g. if berth and birth become burth, and 
this happens quite often in Phonetic A. A further advantage 
flows from the fact that it is closer than the present spelling 
to the spelling systems of most foreign languages; thus ai 
and au have the sounds denoted by these letter-pairs in all 
major languages but French, This will reduce the number 
of grotesque mispronunciations of foreign words such as 
patio, now coming into use in Australia, which some of us 
thyme with ratio! 


Besides the short samples in Appendix 4, a Phonetic A 
version of Poe’s The Purloined Letter has been added to 
this book. Its departures from Appendix 2 illustrate the 
point that the details of Phonetic A are not all equally essen- 
tial; for it must not be thought that they are to be either 
accepted in toto or rejected in toto. The most striking de- 
partures are that ’r in a non-final syllable is replaced by ’ (so 
that Americans may see how they feel about it), and that a 
final apostrophe is inverted (to avoid confusion with a final 
quote). 

Some attempt was made to reproduce a natural way of 
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speaking, giving rise at times to apparent inconsistencies 
such as ’y in the second paragraph and ov four words later 
(to avoid five consecutive unstressed syllables); but there 
are no inconsistencies. I would have liked to go further, for 
instance replacing dht hi hd ko’ld in the same paragraph 
by dht id ko’ld, but one must not be too drastic too soon. 

Spellings follow what are thought to be the commonest 
pronunciations (e.g. in line 5 not a’ftr but aftr), and so are 
not always educated Australian as elsewhere. Some of the 
pronunciations shown (e.g. yer for year as a compromise 
between yir and yur, and bi and bin for unstressed be and 
been) are merely personal preferences, which is undesirable 
because some readers are bound to differ. But to show that 
a scheme is practical requires the transcription of extensive 
passages of ordinary English, and in the course of this a 
number of minor problems of pronunciation arise whose 
solutions, pending the survey mentioned in the previous 
section, can only be personal preferences. 








CHAPTER 6 


Phonetic B 


6.1. PHONETIC A is mainly for comparison with other 
schemes that do not use diacritics or new letters. I do not 
regard it as the ultimate spelling to be aimed at, though the 
closer approach to the ultimate, now to be described, is not 
greatly different. Besides the r-difficulty that seems irremedi- 
able, and the problem of stress that must wait, Phonetic A 
has the following defects. 


1. The two uses of the apostrophe are unambiguous, but 
it is better not to have a symbol with two functions, 

2. There are too meny digraphs, both of vowels and of 
consonants. 


3. The hyphen as in en-geij splits the word. 


4. The double apostrophe does not look well inside a 
word, and at the end may be mistaken for quotes, or may 
clash with them. 


5. The spellings of yearn, young, yucca, and their deriva- 
tives are irregular. 


The first defect makes itself felt only in the spelling of 
unstressed ri (short i) followed by an obscure vowel, as in 
various and terrier. Since ri’ denotes r plus long i, we use 
riy’ insted. This does not amount to prescribing for particu- 
lar words but for a particular class of words, but we should 
avoid even the latter if we can. 

The foregoing is at the same time a consequence of the 
second defect, for 7’ is a digraph. It is only by having a 
separate single symbol for each sound that we can be quite 
confident, without having to plough through a dictionary 
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looking for exceptional cases, that a scheme provides a 
unique spelling for every spoken word and a unique pro- 
nunciation for every written word, and will cope with the 
unexpected in new words. 

All of us whose language uses the Latin alphabet have 
been accustomed to digraphs since childhood, so we forget 
that they are makeshifts which mental sloth has allowed to 
become permanent. Making ligatures of them is merely a 
further makeshift. The sensible practice is to denote one 
sound by one letter, not by two or more. 

The digraphs, the hyphen, and the double apostrophe mar 
the appearance of Phonetic A. I want a reformed spelling 
not only to be 100% efficient, but also to look attractive. 

Confusion and clashing with quotes, if found trouble- 
some, could be overcome by always inverting final apos- 
trophes in printed matter. No distinction need be made in 
writing and typing. 

Phonetic B is free from the defects listed above. It is a 
scheme that might well be made the provisional aim of step- 
by-step reform. It can only be provisional, for one expects 
experience to show ways of improving it. For instance, if 
electronic apparatus is devised for translating ordinary 
speech into letter symbols and vice versa, we might get a 
few surprises leading to changes in the symbolism. 

Once more I repeat the warning, first given in Chapter 4, 
that the strangeness of some of the spellings to appear is not 
a ground for opposition. Look at Phonetic B rather as a 
language you have never seen, so that the strangeness of 
it is quite natural. Ask yourself if it doesn’t look interesting, 
a language that invites you to learn it. You should want to, 
once you find that you alredy know its grammar, vocabu- 
lary, and idiom. You could read and write it slowly but 
certainly after an hour or two, and after a few months of 
practice you could read and write it almost as effortlessly 
as your own language—which it is! The warning about 
strangeness has now been given three times. But I fully 
expect that some will ignore it, for ignoring the opponent’s 
arguments is so convenient. 
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6.2. In writing the apostrophe with its new uses, the usual 
English practice of first forming the letters of a word and 
then adding dots, cross-strokes, and apostrophes is the best 
to follow.* After a year or two of adding an apostrophe in 
words such as ta’ri, fe’ri, wi’ri, sto’ri, fu’ri, we shall realize 
that it is if enything easier to add insted a grave accent: 
tari, féri, wiri, stori, furi. (Take pen in hand and try it.) 
In this surreptitious way the resistance to diacritics will be 
overcome, and so it transpires that the dual function of the 
apostrophe was only an interim mesure, paving the way for 
a more desirable state of affairs: one symbol, one function. 
A long vowel is indicated by a grave accent, an obscure 
vowel by an apostrophe. Encouraging the writing of a short 
horizontal stroke for the second letter in consonant digraphs 
was part of the same conspiracy. 

Besides providing a separate symbol for the obscure 
vowel, and a suitably small one, the apostrophe has this 
further merit of easing the adoption of diacritics. As there 
are more sounds than existing letters, a satisfactory phonetic 
spelling must have either diacritics or new letters, and the 
former are clearly the better choice. New letters in eny 
quantity would be troublesome both to us and to foreign 
students, and would be hard to accommodate on the type- 
writer keyboard. But diacritics provide a simple, uniform 
means whereby a modified letter denotes a modified sound, 
they are less strange to us and quite familiar to foreigners, 
and, as will be seen, they are easily accommodated on the 
typewriter keyboard. 

Since the apostrophe no longer denotes a long vowel, 
words such as ferrier and delirious are spelled teri’r and 
dliri’s. (In Phonetic A a y is inserted.) Similarly Kristyn and 
other words normally containing a y can be spelled Kristi’n 
and so on, to show the extra syllable for a special purpose, 
as in poetry. 

Once resistance to diacritics is overcome, the way is clear 
for further improvements. The symbols ei and ou, though 

* Meny Europeans dot an i, add an umlaut, and so on, before 


proceeding to the next letter in a word. The result in rapid writing 
can be abominable. 
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acceptable phonetically, have the drawback of lengthening 
some words; e.g. radio becomes reidiou. But if we change 
ei to é and ou to 6, it becomes rédiéd. The lengthening due 
to these Phonetic A digraphs is undesirable not only in itself, 
but also because it makes words containing long a and o 
look more different from the counterparts they may have in 
other languages. The single letters of Phonetic B restore 
their size and shape. 

The accent in 6 matches French usage closely, but 
actually it evolved as follows. The accent in é, chosen 
because of the French usage, is suggestive of the second 
letter in the digraph ei. Is there eny diacritical mark that 
is suggestive of the second letter in the digraph ou? The 
answer is yes, the mark in 6. But, to avoid a less familiar 
and less available diacritic, the mark was inverted and the 
symbol became 6, The French usage exerted its influence, 
of course. The evolution of numerous words, and of the 
symbols in musical notation, is a thousand times as fantastic. 

Giving the accents the same significance as in é and 6, 
we shorten ai, au, oi to d, 4, 6. Words such as dire, cower, 
layer, coir, lower are now spelled ddr, kar, lér, kor, lor. 
But a word such as sawyer, which has no diphthong, is 
spelled sdyr. 

Replacing digraphs such as ai and au by single symbols 
such as 4 and 4 has the advantages not only of brevity but 
also of providing better phonetic symbols. As pointed out in 
Chapter 4, § 4.3, in the words whose Phonetic A spellings 
are bat, bait, baut the a’s stand for three different sounds, 
which the restrictions on Phonetic A make it impossibly 
awkward to distinguish between. But adding an accent to a 
letter makes a different letter of it, and does not imply eny 
partial identity of its sound with that of the unaccented 
letter. Thus the mild deception of the Phonetic A symbols 
is avoided without awkwardness in Phonetic B. 

The symbols 00 and uu, the best solution of an impossible 
problem, cry out for improvement, and accented letters can 
effect it. We distinguish between the vowel-sounds in but 
and put by writing the second one pit. This is not in keep- 
ing with the use of the acute accent as just described, but if 





ar 
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we show the long vowel, according to rule, by adding a 
grave accent, we get #, which is related to uu exactly as 
6 is to ou. Can we do it more logically? A word such as jury 
is now spelled jiri. 

The vowel symbol yz of Phonetic A is the only one still 
showing room for improvement. It is replaced by the strictly 
phonetic y@ and yi, fury being spelled fyiri. The spellings 
of yearn, young, yucca containing yu are no longer irregular. 

One could contract the symbols y# and yu by dropping 
the u and accenting the y, but I prefer the more phonetic 
forms. Accented y’s could be used for the French u, German 
ii, Scandinavian y, and so on, if ever English-speakers be- 
come such linguists that symbols for these sounds become 
desirable, 

In Phonetic A we economize in apostrophes indicating 
long vowels by omitting them before r not followed by a 
vowel. The corresponding economy in Phonetic B is to 
omit a grave accent, so that tar, fare, weir, sore, fur are still 
spelled tar, fer, wir, sor, fur, and poor is spelled pur. A 
grave accent is omitted also before another vowel, frequently 
an obscure vowel as in li’n, ro’r, tri’r, dyii’l (lien, rawer, 
truer, dual). This is not an arbitrary omission for the sake 
of appearance or economy, but fits in with the fact that when 
one vowel is followed by another we do shorten it. 


6.3. Accents can be added to consonants also. To make 
a clean sweep of the difficulties associated with ng, we could 
adopt and adapt an old Spanish custom and write #, but it 
will be seen that there is a good reason for writing 7 insted. 
The seven examples in Chapter 5, § 5.6 are written si/r, 
finer, ink, init, inkm, engéj, gringrésr. 

In some Slavonic languages the sounds denoted by the 
new spellings sh and zh are denoted by § and Z; in some 
transcriptions of the others, these symbols represent the 
letters denoting these sounds. They could be adopted in 
Phonetic B, but there is the same good reason as with n for 
writing § and 2 insted. 

It is absurd that all West European languages use two or 
more letters for some or all of ch, j, sh, zh, merely because 
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these sounds were absent from Latin or not provided for. 
The lack of single letters should have been remedied at 
least a thousand years ago, but there was no occidental St 
Cyril to stop makeshifts from becoming permanencies. The 
consequence is a not negligible increase of one or two per 
cent in time for writing and cost of printing, suffered by all 
West European countries alike. 

There remain the digraphs th and dh. Perhaps because 
Roman masons found the straight strokes in TH easier to 
to carve than 0, this Greek letter was not added to the Latin 
alphabet. In English the consequence of this, and of drop- 
ping the Old English thorn and eth, is a further one or two 
per cent increase in time and cost. But there is no need to 
do as the Romans didn’t and add theta to our alphabet. 
It is neater to use the circumflex accent once more and 
write 7 and d. 

With digraphs abolished, the need to overcome the 
occasional ambiguities due to the two letters having their 
separate sounds is abolished also, in toto. A further conse- 
quence is that where the letters of a Phonetic A digraph 
appear in Phonetic B, they denote the separate sounds. They 
usually occur medially, as in engéj, ldathds, but sometimes 
initially, as in Shar’, the desert in North Africa. 


6.4. I may be a victim of suggestion, in thinking that 
diacritics are disliked. (After all, few European languages 
dispense with them.) The reluctance to use diacritical 
marks, if it exists, may be due to the feeling that it is such 
a fag to put the things in. This is unwarranted, so far as 
concerns Phonetic B; thus the g in ng takes more writing 
than a circumflex accent on the n, which in the form of a 
short horizontal stroke is finished in a flash. The same 
applies to all the diacritics used; in most cases a single 
diacritic replaces two or more ordinary letters, so it is a 
Saving. 

The diacritical marks have been confined to the three 
French accents, This was done with the typewriter in mind. 
If we assign three of its little-used keys to them—one key 
per accent, so that by using the shift-key we can type neatly 
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over capitals and letters with ascenders—then eny com- 
bination of letter and accent can be typed. (So purists who 
want to distinguish wh from w in their own writings can 
gain the advantage of a single symbol by adding an accent, 
redolent of the Greek rough breathing, over w.) The acute 
accent, if made not too sloping, can replace the apostrophe. 
An obvious improvement is to save backspacing by means 
of ded keys for the accents. 

The keyboards used by printers are big enough to accom- 
modate separate keys for the diacritics. The increase in the 
number of types is offset in that at least four of the ligatures 
now used can be dispensed with. In the absence of type for 
printing the new symbols, the way out is very easy: revert 
to the digraphs of Phonetic A. But there is an alternative 
to a key and type for each diacritic that is more attractive. 
It will not be beyond the wit of man to invent efficient type- 
setting machinery in which there is a key and type for each 
ordinary letter and for each accent, a diacritic type being 
built up by combination. The most important benefit will 
be that the present 26 letters, insufficient for nearly all 
languages, will increase to 78 in one jump. 

In handwriting the circumflex accent can be replaced by 
a short horizontal stroke, as mentioned above. It can be 
written through d and t; that is, we cross our d’s and cross 
our ?’s twice. In informal or hasty writing we can omit all 
or neatly all accents, on consonants as well as on vowels. 
(This should gratify those with a rooted aversion to writing 
accents.) The omission of vocalizing in Pitman’s shorthand, 
which contains rather more information, causes no great 
difficulty, and the same applies to the omission of vowel- 
pointing in Hebrew. But accents in Phonetic B, like hyphens 
in Phonetic A, must never be omitted from print, for the 
spelling would then no longer be phonetic. 

In the matter of “information” as understood in infor- 
mation theory, the economy of Phonetic B may make one 
wonder if it has the excess of information, the redundancy, 
which is desirable as a precaution. Phonetic B has as much 
or more than the spoken language. The latter in its natural 
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development has acquired and goes on acquiring the re- 
dundancy it needs, so we have no worries on that score. 


6.5. The economy of Phonetic B makes for a lot of very 
short words; they give a fragmented look to the printed 
page, and entail frequent liftings of the pen or pressings of 
the space-bar—as meny as now, to be precise. To reduce 
their number, the following are written as one word, 


1. An unstressed article ’, ’n, d’, di or unstressed fi, ?’, 
and the following word. 

2. A preposition and a personal pronoun it governs. 

3. A finite verb and a preceding or following personal 
pronoun or unstressed dr (there). Other parts of a verb 
and a following personal pronoun. 

4. A verb or verb with pronoun and a medial or final 
not, n't, *nt, or nt qualifying it. 


The present practice of writing an unstressed auxiliary verb 
with the preceding word is also followed. Some examples: 


The way, the only way to a better spelling. Dwé, diénli 
wé ti’betr spelin. 

It passes from me, to you, for him. Jtpdasz fr’mmi, t'yii, 
frhim. ? 

The priest wants to pray with you, not for you. Dprist 
wonts tpré wityi, not foryii. 

I know she likes me, because she ses so. Ané Sildksmi, 
bikoz Sisez sé. 

We have not. We have not. Haven’t we? Aren’t we? 
Wih’vnot. Wihavn’t. Hav’ntwi? Arntwi? 

Give me the book, for the children will want me to read 
them a story. Givmi dbiuk, fr dcildr’nl wontmi triddm 
*stori. 

The fusion of a verb and a following n’t is an existing 
feature of English, and some of the other fusions are 
features of Italian and Spanish. Experience may show that 
other classes of words can be joined together (e.g. an un- 
stressed two-letter preposition and a following stressed 
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word), without reducing legibility but rather promoting it, 
to gain compactness without getting sesquipedalian mon- 
sters. We need not fear that learning may thus be made 
harder, for we are merely running words together, in 
writing, that we run together in speaking. Fusing or not 
fusing could well become a matter of flexible rules applied 
with judgment, like English punctuation. 

A further consequence of the economy of Phonetic B, 
and of its phoneticity, is that a hyphen for linking words 
can usually be omitted. The combined words can be writ- 
ten as one, the hyphen being used only if the length of the 
compound makes it hard to read. 


6.6. The rules of Phonetic B have now been given, but 
the way you administer a set of rules can make a world of 
difference. Bearing in mind the benefits a phonetic spelling 
is intended to bring, I favour basing it on everyday but not 
slovenly speech. There is scope for argument on where to 
draw the line between deliberate speech and everyday, 
between everyday but not slovenly and everyday but 
slovenly. The pronunciation of unstressed and will illustrate 
my position. In cup and saucer a clear a in and is never 
pronounced except by foreigners who haven’t yet learned 
better; ’nd and ’n are everyday, the former deliberate but 
not very, the latter by no means slovenly; and ’m (a syllabic 
m, the preceding p becoming a little snort with closed lips) 
is everyday but just over the border-line, just beginning to 
be slovenly. We can reject the extreme spellings and and 
*m. As for the choice of ’nd or ’n, the examples and if, and 
how, and will, and yet on the one hand, by and by, Smith 
& Co., bred and jam on the other, lead to the adoption of 
*n before the plosives p, b, t, d, ch, j, k, g, and of ’nd before 
all other sounds. True enough one often ses odz ’n endz as 
well as odz ’nd endz, but the rule stated is usually followed, 
and is one that a child could unconsciously absorb. (It is 
followed in Appendix 4. The choice of ’# or ’nd could how- 
ever be left to the writer—compare e and ed in Italian.) 

Sometimes a sound is so lightly pronounced, e.g. the ¢ in 
nts in an unstressed syllable and the p in mpt, that the ques- 
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tion arises whether it is worth recording in the spelling. The 
problems are usually trivial like this one but problems for 
all that, and a decision will have to be made. We should be 
guided by the fact that the bride, asked by a rejected suitor 
if she would mind his prez’ns at the wedding, sed it de- 
pended on how he spelled the word. But the ¢ is retained in 
Appendix 4, as was the d in endz above. 

To have the advantage of being effortlessly mastered and 
used, a spelling really must be phonetic, that is, it really 
must represent everyday but not sloyenly speech. Besides 
cases such as the nts and mpt just discussed, there is a 
tendency to be mesmerized by the present spelling, and 
imagine that elaborate pronunciations based thereon are 
the correct ones, even though no-one would dream of using 
them. The word valuable will illustrate. A dictionary will 
say it is pronounced as if its Phonetic B spelling were 
valyi’bl. But no-one ses that; in deliberate speech it might 
be valyubl, but in everyday speech it is valy’bl. If you pro- 
test that this is slovenly, you are implying that all of us 
but a few cranks are slovenly speakers. This makes the word 
slovenly a meaningless noise. 

Dis mé Sokyt. If s6, dwé yspik must bi Sokin. 

In the matter of obscure vowels especially, the present 
spelling keeps alive the illusion that in meny words a clear 
vowel is used insted, or an obscure vowel tinged with the 
vowel in the spelling; e.g. the 7 and the a in office and 
preface. Do the following thought-experiment. From a tape 
recording of a passage of everyday speech containing 
numerous repetitions of these words, cut out all the syllables 
-fice and -face. Then, listening to them in isolation, tell the 
-fices from the -faces. Honesty should compel you to agree 
that you cannot, and that the Phonetic A and B spellings 
of's and pref’s are accurate. Do the same with a recording 
containing repetitions of mudest and nudist. Having a 
separate symbol for the obscure vowel contributes more 
than eny other feature of Phonetic A and B to making 
childsplay of spelling. So don’t be frightened to use it! 

The tendency to think one uses a clear vowel is perhaps 
greatest when the vowel in the present spelling is i, e.g. 








Compromise 
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office, notice, happily. My impression is that we do not 
pronounce a clear i in most suffixes. But one common ex- 
ception is -ing; if you say fallen, changing the final n to ng, 
it doesn’t sound like falling. 

Tt will no doubt be tempting to write hapili and not hap’li, 
for the sake of avoiding exceptions to the rule for forming 
adverbs, and similarly where the regularity of other rules 
comes into question. The temptation is to be resisted. Not 
only will such pandering to existing rules by camouflaging 
exceptions lead to unphoneticity and so on, but it will also 
obscure and hinder the discovery of phonetic rules that go 
closer to the genius of our language. 

Basing a reformed spelling on what you think we ought 
to say in cases like these, and not on what we do say, will 
rob us of the advantages it could bring. Spelling will remain 
artificial, will require too much effort in learning and using. 
You will only have changed the rules and simplified them 
somewhat. To spell as you speak should be the aim, and I 
hope that when the time comes our descendants will agree 
that in this matter there must be no compromise. The gen- 
eral rule should be to base the spelling on the pronunciation 
that is most eroded but still not considered slovenly. 

This is the direct opposite of what is usually taken for 
granted. But basing the spelling of each word on its clearest, 
most deliberate pronunciation leads to the indication of an 
impossible diction—all that mouthing would wear us out! 
It also leads to the concealing of an attractive feature of 
spoken English, the rhythm in its random mingling of clear, 
stressed syllables and slurred, weak ones. The slurring is not 
slovenly, but is essential to the rhythm, so why hide it as if 
in shame? 

The present spelling also mesmerizes us into thinking that 
the clearest, most deliberate pronunciation of a word is the 
norm, and that other pronunciations (those we use) are 
variants, For instance shall and will are thought to be the 
norms, and forms that could be spelled sh’ll and w’ll are 
thought to be variants. On the contrary, sh’ll and w’ll are 
the norms—what we normally say—and shall and will are 
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variants used for emphasis and next to a pause. Hence, in 
Phonetic B, wl is the norm and wil is the variant. 


He will go tomorrow, Hiwil g6 tmord, (emphasis) 

and we will go too, ‘nd wiwl g6 th, (norm) 

but only if you will. bt Onli if yiwil. (before a pause) 
Will you go? Wily’ 96? (after a pause) 


You will gather from these samples of Phonetic B and 
previous ones that I do not share the opinion, stated on 
page 64 of New Spelling, that in a practical orthography 
no allowance can be made for alternative pronunciations 
arising out of variations in sentence stress, On the contrary, 
I assert that doing so makes the orthography all the more 
practical. One example is that that, when a relative pro- 
noun or a conjunction, is nearly always pronounced with 
an obscure vowel, but, when an adjective or personal pro- 
noun, is pronounced with a clear short a. Showing this differ- 
ence in the spelling can prevent a misconception requiring 
a re-reading. For a different example see the extract from 
Robinson Crusoe in Appendix 4. And it is easier for every- 
one if we show by the spellings the three pronunciations of 
to in the sentences below. 


I’d like to. Ad lak tit. 
I'd like to eat. Ad lak titt. 
I'd like to come. Ad Idk tkum. 


Let spelling match speech. We who have been perverted by 
the present spelling might think that this makes for greater 
complexity, but an unperverted child will find it simple and 
natural. It all helps to make reading almost as effortless as 
being talked to, And it need not be feared that elevated 
language will be degraded. Write out the Gettysburg address 
in Phonetic A or B and you will find, unless you are deter- 
mined not to, that it loses nothing in dignity, and goes 
straighter to the heart. 

The intention is that everyday forms such as wl, which 
I call the norms, be the norms even in formal writing, e.g. 
treatises on literature and science; also that even in such 
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writings niceties such as the three pronunciations of to be 
indicated. In Chapter 7 I show that there is more to this 
than ease of learning and using. 


6.7. In the main, the step-by-step approach to Phonetic 
B will be through Phonetic A, but double changes will be 
avoided as far as possible. Thus we might be able to by-pass 
oo and uu, by weltering in the present confusion until 
accents have won acceptance, and then going directly to % 
and a. We could avoid the double apostrophe by tolerating 
for a while the inconsistency of the spelling li’n at the 
Phonetic A stage for both lean and lien, and so on. (It is 
nothing compared with what we now put up with!) But it 
will certainly be helpful to have a year or two of dh and zh, 
before introducing the single symbols. 

Phonetically, what was sed in Chapter 5, § 5.7 applies 
to Phonetic B, which moreover is free from the defects listed 
in § 6.1. Its rules are simple and have no exceptions what- 
ever in the New World, and in the Old World it has only 
the unavoidable ones associated with the letter r. With the 
latter reservation, if you know the correct pronunciation of 
eny word, you are also certain of its correct spelling. Con- 
versely and without reservation, whatever word you see, 
you are also certain of its pronunciation, for we can assume 
that by the time Phonetic B is fully implemented, a neat 
way of indicating stress will have been found. This makes 
English spelling better than that of even so well-behaved a 
language as Spanish, and you may now be inclined to agree 
that not needing to teach spelling has become quite credible. 
It is even possible that at a future time, owing to spelling 
reform and other advances, an infant’s normal deyelop- 
ment will be that 


at one year he learns to walk, 


two years talk, 
three read, 
four write. 


Isn’t such a spelling worth having, even if it cost a fortune 
insted of next to nothing? 











What we are used to 
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But our feelings towards a man may be mixed, however 
admirable his personal qualities, if he squints. Likewise our 
feelings towards Phonetic B may be mixed, however efficient 
we think it, if we don’t like all those accents. This matter of 
taste, like all others, is only a matter of what we are used 
to; at first sight we can feel outraged at an innovation, yet 
later we wonder what all the fuss was about; and the Czechs, 
who go in for diacritics on a grand scale, could complain 
that English looks too bare, too poverty-stricken, that it 
lacks the tang of caviar to the particular. Our opinion is 
really irrelevant, for it is our descendants who will decide 
what they prefer, and their preference is no business of 
ours. So far as concerns reforms such as Phonetic A and B, 
it would be for them to decide how far to go in a series such 
as Phonetic A 


with ligatures, 

and with grave accents on vowels, 

and with acute and circumflex accents on vowels, 
and with accented consonants insted of ligatures, 


the last of these being Phonetic B. What is our business is 
to make it possible for our descendants to have such a 
choice. SR1, the one concrete proposal in this book, has 
this as its aim. To object to it because it might lead to some- 
thing as ghastly as Phonetic B is arrogance. 

The matter of taste extends beyond diacritics and spell- 
ings such as juj, which the holder of that office may find 
an affront to his dignity. It also embraces vulgarisms. We 
may dislike the spelling wot because we are conditioned to 
associating it with vulgar speech, and if it be found that real 
more commonly has one syllable and not two, some of us 
may find it goes agenst the grain to write ri’l in Phonetic A 
or vil in Phonetic B. We should bear in mind that several 
features of English that make it so flexible were once de- 
nounced as vulgarisms. A preposition at the end of a clause 
is now a feature without which we would not care to do, 
in fact along without which we could hardly get, and up 
with whose abolition we would not put. 

There must be meny who are aware of the evils described 
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in Chapter 1, who regard the objections in Chapter 2 as 
trivial, and who therefore heartily wish our spelling were 
better. Yet they are tepid about reform, simply because no 
proposal hitherto made seems good enough; the benefits it 
brings seem slight, compared with what ought, they feel, to 
be possible. It is my hope that these malcontents will find 
in Phonetic A or B just what they have hitherto missed, a 
reformed spelling worth striving for, a reformed spelling 
whose merit they find justifies the immodesty of its claims. 

It might unthinkingly be wondered that I say nice things 
about the SSA and SSS, yet advocate a reform that is radi- 
cally different from theirs. It is the fate of pioneer efforts 
to be superseded. The French mathematician Legendre 
laboured forty years, off and on, over a treatment of elliptic 
integrals that was made obsolete, shortly after publication, 
by Abel and Jacobi; he welcomed their work with open 
arms. Dalton’s atomic theory has been found inaccurate in 
every particular, and has been superseded except as an 
approximation, for in science, too, the good eventually 
yields to the better. But Legendre and Dalton were pioneers 
and for that their names are honoured. Likewise the SSA 
and SSS. 

A summary of Phonetic B is given in Appendix 3. There 
are some specimens of it in Appendix 4, in the first of which 
the consonant diacritics are replaced by the digraphs of 
Phonetic A. 


CHAPTER i 


Further Benefits 


THE alredy mentioned benefits of phonetic spelling for 
both native and foreign students and users of English are 
immense; further benefits include a more stable and uni- 
form language. (Stability does not mean stagnation; it is 
harmful changes that will be impeded, not the changes 
required by the progress of civilization, or made to improve 
the language. And it is ‘idle to stigmatize uniformity of 
language as grey monotony.) 

7.1. A phonetic spelling retards the growth of regional 
differences in pronunciation, which tend to make difficulties 
for speakers from different parts when they come together. 
The differences, if unchecked, can lead to mutual unintelli- 
gibility, and ultimately to different languages. Chinese is a 
warning. It is an extreme example in that its script gives no 
indication whatever of the pronunciation, and so has had 
no stabilizing effect. In consequence Chinese has become a 
group of languages, with a common script but with no 
resemblance whatever in the pronunciation of words with 
the same logogram. English is nowhere near as bad as this, 
though meny of its spellings are hardly more than logo- 
grams, and thanks to radio and TV the spoken word is 
spred far more than of old, with a stabilizing effect. But the 
present spelling can positively aid differentiation. This is 
notorious in the case of place-names, one instance being 
Canberra, the name of the city I live in. In Australia it is 
pronounced Canbra (stress on first syllable), but can the 
rest of the world be blamed for pronouncing it Can-berra 
(stress on e)? Also extensive is the American’s tendency to 
pay undue respect to spelling and say for instance temporeri, 
with clear o and e, in contrast with the Englishman who 
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pays it due disrespect and ses tempr’ri or even tempri.* 
Undoubtedly the disruptive tendencies outweigh the stabiliz- 
ing ones, and differentiation will increase relentlessly, even 
if slowly, unless we have a phonetic spelling to check it. 
Think of the seven American pronunciations of quinine, 
due entirely to the defects of the present spelling. 

The preceding argument is all the more cogent because 
English is in widespred use as an official language. Though 
educated Indians and Pakistanis, for instance, show a mas- 
tery of English expression that makes me marvel and doubt 
that I could do one-tenth as well in a language not my own, 
most of them have a few irregular pronunciations that an 
Englishman or American would never use. This is a natural 
consequence of there being a native language to affect their 
pronunciation of English, unchecked because by and large 
they have only one another to talk to. Precisely because 
English is used in so meny countries as an official language, 
it is subjected more than others to disintegrating forces. 


On the other hand, a secular change in pronunciation 
that is universal should be reflected in a changed spelling. 
We are powerless to prevent such changes, and we needn’t 
regret it; rather we should work towards their completion, 
thereby reaching stability and uniformity all the sooner. 

That yuzyu’l has become yuzhwl or yuzhl is acknow- 
ledged in dictionaries; whatever most of them say, aktyu’l 
is well on the way to a universal akewl or akel; and myutyu’l 
is undergoing a similar change, as is shown by the fact that 
even meticulous speakers palatalize the t. Clearly a secular 
change from zyu via zhw to zh and similarly with dyu, syu, 
tyu is taking place, but in a disorderly fashion because the 
present spelling holds it up in rarer words. There is a good 


* This often-noticed difference does not make for difficulties, such 
as a need for compromise, in devising a common reformed spelling. 
Though an American does say temporeri and the like, they are part 
of his Sunday-best pronunciation; normally he speaks in the same 
machine-gun style as the Englishman. Compare English and Ameri- 
can TV domestic dramas. 

Pronunciation is shown in the rest of this chapter by means of 
Phonetic A. 
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case for following the lead of Webster’s dictionary, for 
anticipating the inevitable by writing zhw or zh and so on 
in the rarer words also. We might then finish up with puzhl, 
acl, muucl, after which further changes would not be secu- 
lar but millennial. 


7.2. Further ways in which a phonetic spelling assists 
the approach to uniformity are more immediate. Just as the 
spelling of often leads to pronunciations with as well as 
without the t, so will the spelling ofn restore a single pro- 
nunciation. Likewise with the word threepence, which I 
have heard pronounced threp’ns, thrip’ns, thrup’ns, and 
throop’ns, and with hundreds of other common words. 
Likewise with words once rare or non-existent, which 
come into use through scientific or industrial progress. The 
man in the street doesn’t care whether cybernetics should 
be pronounced -e?’ks or -i’t’ks; the question doesn’t rouse his 
passions. What he would like to know is which way is cor- 
rect, so that he can conform to it. In words like this a 
phonetic spelling would have nipped differentiation in the 
bud. 

The word conform makes some of us bridle—lack of 
individuality and all that. But in matters of spelling and 
pronunciation, if there are sensible standards to conform 
to, conformity is a good thing; let reform and it cooperate! 
Insted of exercising our individuality where it is at best 
pointless, let us do so in ways more fruitful. , 

The desire to conform is strengthened because there is 
nearly always uncertainty about the relative status of two 
pronunciations. Are they equally acceptable, or will one of 
them evoke a chilling “One doesn’t pronounce it that way”? 
None of us can be free from this embarrassment, for none 
of us is omniscient, and in eny case having two pronuncia- 
tions of the same word in the same meaning is downright 
sloppiness. It exists in thousands of words—one of the per- 
nicious consequences of the present spelling. In all but a 
few of them we have no strong attachment to one particular 
pronunciation, for is enyone so passionately attached to a 
long a in patriotic, let us say, that he couldn’t bear to see 
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it spelled with a short one, or vice versa? In these thousands 
of words the prescribing of a single pronunciation by means 
of the spelling, far from being resented, would be welcomed, 
and it would be quite in order for spelling reform to include 
this extension of its scope. 

Indeed, the extension is inevitably part of eny reform; 
the main aim of spelling as we speak must be mixed with 
the prescribing of particular spellings. The only alternative 
is to have variant spellings of thousands of words, and these, 
besides reducing reading speed, would be an embarras de 
richesse for the great majority who would be happier with 
single spellings. Variant spellings would only be innocuous, 
were pronunciation so uniform that they were as infrequent 
as those in use today, I should not need to point out that no 
coercion is involved; if it hurts you to say patriotk, then go 
on saying peitriotk (or vice versa). Those pronunciations 
which, after full consideration, are found most meritorious 
are made the basis of the spellings; over the years the latter 
gradually eliminate less meritorious pronunciations. 


7.3. Not only may uniformity be thus attained, but also 
the benefits of increased consistency of vocabulary, avoid- 
ance of confusion, other useful differentiation, and euphony. 

One way of increasing consistency is to choose variant 
pronunciations so that derived words are similar to the root 
word. In decorum and doctrine we stress the 0, so we should 
stress it in decorous and doctrinal, and not the e and i respec- 
tively. Another way relates to prefixes such as retro-, which 
always have the same meaning, making a uniform pronun- 
ciation preferable. In the common words the e is short; in 
others it can be short or long, a sign of uncertainty rather 
than preference. It should be short in all occurrences. 

Confusion can arise as in the prefixes hyper- and hypo- 
(direct opposites in Greek), if the latter is pronounced with 
a long y. This makes them identical in the Old World and 
barely distinguishable if at all in the New, so that a listener 
cannot tell whether the speaker is saying hypertension or 
its opposite Hypotension. Clearly the y in hypo- should 
always be short. 
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An example of useful differentiation is the word patent, 
in its legal senses pronounced by lawyers with a short a. 
The legal senses have diverged so far from the others as to 
make a different word, a homophone worthy of a different 
pronunciation and spelling. Let the spellings show a short 
vowel in the legal senses, a long one in the others. Another 
example is the word laboratory; stressing the first syllable 
is in some circles regarded as U, stressing the second as 
non-U, Do the U-ers realize they make the word sound 
terribly like Javatory? Actually the sensible thing to do is 
to cut ten letters down to three by canonizing lab. 

Euphony seems to count for little among the academic 
élite who stress the first syllable of applicable, despicable, 
hospitable, and so on. Nor do they seem aware that their_ 
tongue-twisting is faintly comical. For the sake of euphony 
let a reformed spelling sanction stress on the second syllable, 
the commonsense practice of that dredful species, ordinary 


people.* 


7.4. Another way in which a phonetic spelling assists 
uniformity, because it clearly shows a standard pronuncia- 
tion, is in speeding up the disappearance of dialects. There 
are some who prate of their quaintness and picturesqueness 
and expressiveness, and want them preserved. To gaffers 
and gammers who have lived all their lives within the narrow 
confines of their locality, their dialect is no hardship; indeed 
it might squeeze a bigger tip out of a romantic folklorist. 
But to younger people going further afield a dialect is a 
hindrance and an embarrassment. The quaintness and 
picturesqueness are a humiliation, which is something the 
romantics ignore. I speak as one who in tenderer years 
would say 


jel ‘ef to 'tark do 'we: da ‘diy m njo'kasl, f ja 'wont az 
ta 'narwot ja 'ta:kn o'burt, 
and who later learned English. Dialects? Exterminate them! 


* The contrast of academics and ordinary people in the Modern 
English Usage article on recessive accent, I am happy to report, has 
been dropped in the second edition. 
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7.5. Two varieties of language that will be brought closer 
together by a phonetic spelling are the spoken and the 
written. The present spelling often shows a difference in 
meaning where the spoken word does not, e.g. by means of 
different spellings of words pronounced alike, and a writer’s 
meaning can thus be clear on paper but ambiguous in 
speech. Conversely, the stress and pitch of the spoken word 
can convey much that the present spelling does not, making 
what is clear in speech ambiguous on paper. The differences 
naturally lead to two styles, one for speaking and a more 
artificial one for writing, and this impedes the flow from 
words in a writer’s hed to words on paper. It should be the 
aim of spelling reform to match the spoken language as 
accurately as possible, so that as far as possible what is 
clear in the one medium is equally clear in the other; the 
words one thinks and the words one writes will then be 
closer, making the latter more expressive of thought and of 
feeling. Surely this will some day be seen as an obvious 
truism. 

It is because they also impede writing, besides leading 
to two styles, that different spellings of words pronounced 
alike are not an advantage but a defect, as was sed in 
Chapter 2. Far better just to write down aksesri and bougi, 
as one ses, insted of wasting time wondering whether it’s 
accessary or accessory and bogie, bogey or bogy. Similarly, 
let us spare ourselves the pointless puzzles of deciding 
whether to write passed or past, whatever or what ever, and 
the like. (The time has passed; the time is past; times long 
—?—. Tell me, whatever you are doing; tell me, what ever 
are you doing?) Spellings should never differ, as in these 
examples, only because of grammatical differences such as 
past participle or adjective. In speaking we don’t take 
mental cognizance of these differences, so why need we in 
writing? There is no merit in it. True enough, such details 
do not handicap those who are good at spelling and gram- 
mar, But I am sure that most readers, like me, do not have 
pat the right spelling according to meaning of bougi (so the 
different spellings are precious little help in suggesting the 
meaning). And all have other blind spots, being uncertain 
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of a choice of spelling or unaware that there is one, Such 
things distract us in the search for words. 

The rapprochement of writing and speech is assisted, if 
the way we distinguish between similar written words is 
made analogous to the way we distinguish between the 
spoken words. Spellings such as fnetk and fnatk are thus of 
assistance. The spellings phonetic and fanatic and similar 
pairs are a hindrance, for distinguishing between them calls 
into play mental processes that are different from, not 
analogous to, the processes used in distinguishing between 
the spoken words. Only when we have a phonetic system 
can the mental processes be analogous, and the rapproche- 
ment assisted. Only then shall we really hear our language, 
and reading it will be an experience such as we have never 
had. 

You may think it excessive to criticize the pair of spell- 
ings phonetic and fanatic, for you don’t seem to find them 
a hindrance at all. Of course no single pair is much of a 
hindrance, but there are thousands of them; losing one hair 
does not make you bald, but losing thousands does. In the 
present case the thousands of infinitesimal hindrances in- 
tegrate into a substantial lack of rapprochement, with a 
corresponding lack of immediate rapport in one’s mind 
between the two forms of language. It can be objected that 
never having had this rapport we do not miss it. One can 
similarly object to the introduction of simple hygiene in a 
primitive community, on the ground that they never did 
enjoy good helth and so do not miss it. 

It is convenient to point out here that though I often 
make a general statement and quote one or_two examples 
in support (e.g. phonetic and fanatic), nowhere am I guilty 
of generalizing from a few particular cases. The statement 
is based every time on a total of hundreds or thousands of 
instances, those quoted being merely illustrative. 

In Chapter 6, § 6.6, I sed that effortless mastery and use 
depended on basing spelling on everyday but not slovenly 
speech. We were not to succumb to illusions fostered by the 
present spelling, especially in regard to obscure vowels, and 
we were to pay heed to norms and variants in the pronunci- 
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ation of common words, to alternative pronunciations due 
to variations in sentence stress. Stability, uniformity, and a 
more natural written language will be promoted thereby, 
but there is more to it than that: it is the beginning of an 
attempt to represent in the written language the nuances 
we can express in speech. Such details relate to sounds; if 
simple ways of effectively indicating variations in stress and 
pitch could be found, the written language would more 
faithfully mirror speech, gaining a new directness and ex- 
pressiveness. 

At present the written language is a long way from this. 
It is a sad travesty of speech, yet there are men of letters 
who love it as it is, with all its defects, who love it for its 
cussedness. This misplaced sentimentality contrasts with 
the attitude to their subject of most scientists and engineers. 
They have no love for defects, but strive rather to eliminate 
them, reaching out for perfection. Adequately representing 
sounds is yet to be achieved but is not the acme of perfec- 
tion, when there also exist variations in stress and pitch. 
Just as the mathematical formulation of a physical pheno- 
menon is misleading or worthless if it is not close enough to 
reality, so it is in the written representation of spoken 
language. Discrepancies and inadequacies constitute a 
failure in function. It can be taken for granted that needless 
discrepancies and inadequacies can only be harmful, and 
I hope that not to seek the closest possible rapprochement 
of the written and spoken languages will eventually be 
recognized as the eccentricity it is. 


7.6, The benefits of phoneticity extend beyond spelling 
to the other branches of English. Changes such as providing 
three spellings of to will lead to revision of the grammar 
now expounded, Its concern is primarily with rules for 
making marks on paper, and only secondarily with rules for 
making spoken sounds—the real language. It is a description 
at second hand. When spelling matches speech, grammar 
will be concerned as it should with the spoken language, 
and only consequentially with the written. Naturally this 
makes for more of it in some respects, but it will be realistic 
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grammar, and the increase will be more than offset by 
dumping the artificialities foisted on us by the present spell- 
ing: possessive puzzles, passed and past, and meny more. 

So far as schools are concerned, with a thoroughgoing 
phonetic spelling not only can the subject spelling be 
dropped, but the subject grammar can be greatly cut down,* 
making still more room for the art, the art of English ex- 
pression. The foreign student also will benefit. He will learn 
from his textbook the language the native really speaks. He 
will no longer be disconcerted, after saying something in 
flawless English with flawless pronunciation, by the listener 
asking him to say it agen so that he can get the hang of it. 
The textbook will teach him not only to read and write, but 
also to speak and to understand what he hears, and so will 
kill two birds with one stone. 


7.7. A benefit not to be despised is the economy of a 
system such as Phonetic B. The extracts from The Merchant 
of Venice and Robinson Crusoe in Appendix 4 are less than 
80% as long as the same in the present spelling, if one 
counts a space equivalent to a letter and an apostrophe or 
stop equivalent to half a letter. It is safe to conclude that 
matter in Phonetic B is about 80% as long as in the present 
spelling, and that in printing there is the same economy in 
the cost of typesetting and paper. If typewriters are modi- 
fied as explained in Chapter 6, § 6.4, the number of strokes 
in Phonetic B is about 88% of the number in the present 
spelling. The saving in time for handwriting is about the 
same as for printing. 

Agenst the keeping together of word families, the show- 


* As for dedwood that should be chopped out now, a current 
grammar-book classifies pronouns into personal, possessive, demon- 
strative, interrogative, indefinite numeral, indefinite, numeral, rela- 
tive, distributive, reflexive, and emphatic personal, and it classifies 
adverbial clauses into those of reason, time, place, manner, con- 
dition, purpose, result, concession, degree, and comparison. All this 
is for children to mug up. What has such senseless pedantry got to 
do with using English? The conventional exposition of grammar, 
relative to the real language, is at a more primitive stage than 
Barbara celarent, relative to modern logic. 
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ing of derivations, and all the other meny merits of the 
present spelling (all so, so cultural! ), let us weigh one of the 
by-products of Phonetic B’s economy: the number of books 
in braille can be increased by about 25%. Which pan of the 
balance goes down? And doesn’t the easier teaching of 
speech to def children tilt it still further? 


7.8. Further benefits are aesthetic ones, which I hope 
will by now seem less surprising. Dear to some are the 
idiosyncrasies (more bluntly the idiocies) of the present 
spelling; to them they are sacrosanct, outweighing the wel- 
fare of the handicapped. But isn’t it preposterous that they 
delight in defects, mildew on marble? Remember Ye Olde 
Gijte Shoppe, which the same enthusiasts would deride. 
Apart from having false aesthetic standards, they ignore 
the fact that for all of us language is primarily an instru- 
ment, for most of us nothing more. As an instrument 
should spelling first be judged, by fitness for purpose—no 
shortcomings, no redundancies. In this respect the present 
spelling fails lamentably, but a well-chosen phonetic spell- 
ing can succeed admirably. It can have the beauty that 
comes of exquisite adaptation to purpose. 

That a phonetic spelling reveals the rhythm of English 
was mentioned in Chapter 6, §6.6, and there is a further 
aesthetic aspect. There must be meny who favour reform 
and are not repelled by the strangeness of the new spelling. 
For all that, though they might not think it looks awful (the 
first objection in Chapter 2), it leaves them cold, for it 
makes English a Plain Jane among languages. It has no 
words like jewels as one sees in Italian and Spanish, it has 
not the colour of vowels braced by rugged consonants as 
in Swedish, it has not the exotic look of a Slavonic language. 
I suggest that Phonetic B has something of the last. We 
natives discern it only dimly, for the familiar words are 
intruders, but one who knows no English will find in its 
appearance the lure of Slovak or Croatian (and a hundredth 
of the grammar). This must be a by-product of phoneticity, 
showing that English doesn’t sound so bad after all, whether 
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to the man on the Clapham omnibus or to Ivan Sukinson 
of Zlovonia. 

So, whether you like functionalism or loathe it, think 
twice before criticizing spelling reform on aesthetic grounds. 
A phonetic spelling need not detract from the visual appeal 
of English, but rather can enhance it. 


7.9. How does man respond to a challenge? It seems to 
depend on its nature. In mathematics, in science, in engin- 
eering, in all of these a challenge is faced, difficulty is a 
spur. More than this, new difficulties to overcome are 
sought. Why should a challenge in another branch of learn- 
ing be evaded, even though it needs no seeking but stares 
us in the face? Insted of being a spur, difficulty can even be 
pleaded as an objection. This plea is ignoble—did difficulty 
deter Einstein? Unwillingness or blindness about spelling 
reform has retarded the progress of language. 

For here is the supreme benefit of implementing spell- 
ing reform: it is the beginning of a new phase of man’s 
control over his environment, control of his language. When 
we wrote less poetry about ploughmen and thought more 
about improving the plough, with this prosaic step we started 
on a course that ultimately freed us from degrading, back- 
breaking labour, and revealed new horizons. Spelling re- 
form is the starting-point of a course that will free us from 
mind-breaking labour, and clear the way for an advance in 
the power and beauty of language, as yet undreamed of. 
Mathematics, that other language, has been improved so 
much that a schoolboy now can do things that would have 
baffled the ancients; compare an argument in rhetorical 
algebra with the same in modern symbols. Why shouldn’t 
word-language ultimately be improved in its own way in 
like proportion? The long continuing, step-by-step imple- 
menting of spelling reform will establish and consolidate 
the attitude that our language should not altogether go its 
own sweet way, but should be guided towards better things. 

When Pericles was in a hurry, he rode a horse. When 
Napoleon more than 2000 years later was in a hurry, he 
too rode a horse. In transport we have since advanced. 
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Pericles had in Ancient Greek a language pretty nearly as 
expressive, precise, and flexible as English. In language we 
have practically stood still; language today remains at the 
horse-and-buggy stage, and we are unaware of it or com- 
placent. Some wax lyrical over the marvellous flexibility 
and other virtues of English, and certainly it compares well 
with other languages on all counts but one. But a legal 
draftsman trying to draw up a statute whose meaning can- 
not be distorted, or an engineer trying to describe the work- 
ing of an intricate mechanism, is more likely to find our or 
eny language as flexible as a deckchair. Shakespeare and 
the rest were on velvet, writing relatively easy things like 
high tragedy and low comedy. Faced with the problems of 
the lawyer and the engineer, even a master of prose would 
be turgid; the fault lies not in him but in the language. But 
several centuries could gently, ever so gently, bring about a 
change. 

We can have no conception of the third stage of this 
vision whose first is spelling reform, eny more than Euclid 
could have conceived the calculus, but the second stage will 
surely consist of regularizing, rationalizing, clarifying, 
streamlining, and simplifying our language as far as pos- 
sible. Whatever leads to ease of learning and using will be 
paramount, as it should be. An overall gain in aesthetic 
qualities will follow as a matter of course; some hallowed 
associations of sound and sense will go, to be sure, but new 
ones will take their places. And the nature of the third stage 
will then show through the mist. 

The regularization I have in mind includes such things as 
extending the use of un- at the expense of in- and a-, and 
of -ness in the formation of abstract nouns from adjectives. 
(Even today only a pedant would object to unconsolable, 
unsurmountable, and we could easily discard precision, 
veracity in favour of preciseness, veraciousness.) Idioms 
such as as though, which unlike though does not herald a 
concession, could be replaced by more rational forms such 
as as if, heralding a supposition. Some way might be agreed 
on of making fourteen and forty and so on more distinct 
(the American pronunciation of anti- to distinguish it from 








As flexible as a deckchair 
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ante- showing one way—fortifor but fortai), and some 
action might be possible to reduce the number of homo- 
phones. Words such as January and February could be 
streamlined into Janri and Febri; there is no need to push 
one’s way through four syllables for ever, just because 2000 
years ago the Romans did. Inconsistencies in vocabulary 
and grammar could be eliminated where possible, e.g. miss- 
ing parts of defective modal verbs could be restored, for 
grammatical and other linguistic rules are like mathematical 
axioms, they are not to be multiplied beyond necessity. Such 
are the humble but necessary preliminaries to a great step 
forward. 

Incidental is the elimination of ugly words. For instance 
most of us dislike three consecutive obscure vowels, so we 
do not say kumf'?’bl but kumft’bl, finding -m/ft- the lesser of 
two evils. We hesitate to remove the lesser evil also by 
saying kumf bl, this being thought slovenly. But, once liber- 
ated from the slavery imposed on us by the present spelling, 
we may accept Aumf’bl and in a century or two—who 
knows?—we may be saying kumbl or kumfl. The word will 
then feel much more comfortable. 

The aim of thus tidying up the English-speaker’s key to 
culture and knowledge is to make its learning and using as 
easy as possible. There is a lot to learn in eny case, since 
every concept requires a corresponding word or idiom— 
either the Standard English word tolerate or the Basic 
English idiom put up with. The task is reduced if simply 
related words, such as adjectives of opposite meaning or 
abstract nouns and adjectives, are given simply related forms 
where possible, and if other changes as outlined above are 
introduced where possible. Such changes are relatively few 
and can be introduced only with geological slowness. Hence 
there is no risk of English acquiring so tightly organized a 
structure (like the efforts of Dalgarno and Wilkins) that it 
could not accommodate new knowledge, new insights, new 
world-views. 


All this is in the distant future. Back here in the present, 
the problem is to get reform started. There are no “they” 
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to start it for us, so you and I must start it ourselves. You 
may disagree violently with my views on a desirable re- 
formed spelling, but there is so much common ground that 
that doesn’t matter. You must agree that SR1 is desirable, 
and you can hardly doubt that the only practical way of 
getting reform started is by means of SR1. Do not argue 
like a wet blanket that others won’t do enything, so what’s 
the use. True enough the vast majority accept the present 
spelling passively and won’t do enything, but if reform gets 
started they will accept it equally passively. Of the few who 
have thought at all about our spelling, surely a significant 
fraction realize what a tremendous and ridiculous handicap 
it is. Each individual in this fraction of the few can do his 
bit, now that I have shown the way. Do your bit to get SR1 
going, fight about further steps if you like, but 


get it going. 


I close with an appeal to each of you to use SR1 whenever 
you can and to go on doing so, and an appeal to authors, 
editors, publishers, and printers to give SR1 every en- 
couragement. 
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Summary of the New Spelling 


1. Short vowels. 
pot but good 


bat bet piti 
(pity) 
2. Vowel + e. 
faed fee die foe due 
(fade) 
kaeotik beeing ligon heroeik dueal 
(chaotic) (being) (lion) (heroic) (dual) 
faer deer dier loer puer 
(fare) (dire) (lower) (pure) 
3. Other long vowels and diphthongs. 
paam = haul = muun— mount —_—join Sur 
(palm) (moon) 


puur __ truuer 
(poor) (truer) 


4. The“obscure vowel has no separate symbol. 


gramar, sister, martir, kulor, handsum, litl. 
rammar, sister, martyr, colour, handsome, little) 
g 


5. The consonants J, d, f, g, h, j, k, 1, m, n, p, 7, S, t, V; 
w, y, z are denoted by the same letters, 
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jem kwik stopt aksez milyon 
(gem) (quick) (stopped) (axes) (million) 


6. Other consonants. 


singer _fingger ink 


(finger) 
chat shut vizhon thin dhis whim 
(vision) (this) 


la. After a, 0, u, an r followed by a vowel is doubled. 


karri — sorri hurri veri spirit 
(carry) (sorry) (hurry) (very) 


The letter e is retained in the unstressed prefixes be-, 
de-, e-, pre-, re-, etc., and in words ending in a sounded e 
(acme, simile, etc.). 


2a. If desired, a dot is inserted in words such as 
hapi.est __ teri.er die.et drie.er  sie.ens 
(happiest) (terrier) (diet) (drier) (science) 
3a. Before r, aa and au become a and 0, but au remains 
where used in the present spelling. 


far stari short stori aural 
(starry) (story) 


In an unstressed syllable ur is replaced by er. 


purvert —_-pervurt 
(pervert, noun and verb) 


5a. The letter 7 is retained if used in the present spelling. 
Examples in 2, 3, 4, 6, 2a, 3a. 
6a. If desired, a dot is inserted in words such as 


en.gaej liet.hous chield. hood 
(engage) (lighthouse) (childhood) 
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The following ‘“‘word-signs’’ are used: a, be, dhe (the), 
he, I, me, she, to, U (you), we, wer (were). 

The new spelling tends to be influenced by the present 
spelling, rather than by the pronunciation. In particular 
the obscure vowel is almost in the same state as in the 
present spelling, as is shown by the examples in 4. Besides 
the use of e for i or the obscure vowel as in la, the influence 
of the present spelling (especially u) appears in words 
such as 


aulwaez Jiguer histori instinkt 
(always) (figure) (history) (instinct) 
instrooment monuement  natueral valueabl 


(instrument) (monument) (natural) (valuable) 


Owing to this influence, those familiar with the present 
spelling learn the new spelling with deceptive ease, at 
the expense of those unfamiliar. 

For a full account of the new spelling, see New Spelling 
by Walter Ripman and William Archer, published by Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd. 
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Summary of Phonetic A 


1. Short vowels. 


bat bet piti pot but good 
(pity) 
2. Long vowels. 


> 


pam feri ln ho’l fwri — muun 
(palm) (fairy) (lean) (haul) (furry) (moon) 


bring  puur pyu pyur 
(being) (poor) (pew) (pure) 


3. Diphthongs. 


dai lei koi hau lou 
(die) (lay) (coy (how) (low 
dair leir koir aur lour 


(dire) (layer) (coir) (our) (lower) 


4, The obscure vowel is denoted by an apostrophe. 


deit’ purf’kt prfekt *postr’ fi 
(data) (perfect, adj. and verb) (apostrophe) 


lin ro”’r truwr lai’n 
(lien) (rawer) (truer) (lion) 
afioo’nt Sfluwnt rzidyu’] dyu’l 


(affluent) (fluent) (residual) (dual) 


5. The consonants b, d, f, g, h, j, k, 1, m, n, p, r, s, t, V; 
w, y, z are denoted by the same letters. 
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jem _— kwik stopt aksz __ milyn teriyr 
(gem) (quick) (stopped) (axes) (million) (terrier) 
6. Other consonants, 


singr Singgr ingk 
(singer) (finger) (ink) 


cat shut vizhn thin dhis 
(chat) (vision) (this) 
2a. The apostrophe is omitted before r not followed by 
a vowel. 
tar Ser wir sor Sur 
(fare) (weir) (sore) 
tart ferd wird sort furl 


(fared) (weird) 


4a. If a word begins or ends with the combination of 
consonant, obscure vowel, and consonant, and the con- 
sonants never occur in that position in English without 
an interposed vowel, then the apostrophe between the 
consonant-symbols is omitted. 


knaiv hrou’k Snetk horr 
(connive) (heroic) (phonetic) (horror) 


of’sr but = of’s’°rz 
(officer) (officers) 


gramr, sistr, martr, kulr, hansm, litl 
(grammar, sister, martyr, colour, handsome, little) 


Further examples in 5 and 6. 


5a. The letter r is retained if used in the present spelling. 
Examples in 3, 4, 6, 2a, 4a. 


6a. A hyphen is inserted in words such as 


en-geij lait-haus caild-hood 
(engage) (lighthouse) (childhood) 
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| The present uses of the apostrophe are abolished. 
An apostrophe denoting the unstressed indefinite article 
is prefixed to the following word. 
The only irregular spellings are yuk’, yung, yurn (yucca, 
young, yearn), and their derivatives. 
| Spelling is in accordance with everyday but not slovenly 


] 

| speech. 

olwz figr histri instingt 

| (always) (figure) (history) (instinct) 
instrm’nt = ~=mony n’nt nacr’l valy’bl 


(instrument) (monument) (natural) (valuable) 
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Summary of Phonetic B 


1. Short vowels. 


bat bet piti pot but gud 
(pity) (good) 
2. Long vowels. 


pam feri lin hol Siri min 
(palm) (fairy) (lean) (haul) (furry) (moon) 


(In min, acute+ grave = circumflex.) 


3. Diphthongs. 


da lé k6é ha 16 
(die) (lay) (coy) (how) (low) 


dar lér kor ar lor 
(dire) (layer) (coir) (our) (lower) 
4. The obscure vowel is denoted by an apostrophe. 
dét’ purf’kt prfekt *postr’fi la’n 
(data) (perfect, adj. and verb) (apostrophe) (lion) 
5. As in speech, a vowel before another vowel is short. 
lv’n ror trivr dyW@l Jtes Lid  biin 
(lien) (rawer) (truer) (dual) (Jewess) (Leo) (being) 
6. The consonants B, d, f, g, h, j, k, 1, m,n, p, r, 8, t, ¥; 
w, y, z are denoted by the same letters. 


jem kwik stopt aksz = dy milyn 
(gem) (quick) (stopped) (axes) (due) (million) 
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7. Other consonants. 


sinr jiigr ink 
(singer) (finger) (ink) 
cat Sut viZn tin dis 


(chat) (shut) (vision) (thin) (this) 


2a. The grave accent is omitted before r not followed 
by a vowel. 


tar fer wir sor fur mur 
(fare) (weir) (sore) (moor) 

tart Serd wird sort furl miurd 
(fared) (weird) (moored) 


4a. If a word begins or ends with the combination of 
consonant, obscure vowel, and consonant, and the con- 
sonants never occur in that position in English without 
an interposed vowel, then the apostrophe between the 
consonant-symbols is omitted. 


knay hro’k Snetk horr 
(connive) (heroic) (phonetic) (horror) 
of ’sr but = of’s’rz 
(officer) (officers) 
gramr, sistr, martr, kulr, hansm, litl 
(grammar, sister, martyr, colour, handsome, little) 


6a. The letter r is retained if used in the present spelling. 
Examples in 3, 4, 5, 2a, 4a. 


The present uses of the apostrophe are abolished. 

For words written separately in the present spelling but 
together in Phonetic B, see Chapter 6, § 6.5. 

Spelling is in accordance with everyday but not slovenly 
speech. 


élwz figr histri instint 
(always) (figure) (history) (instinct) 
instr’ nv’ nt mony nv nt nacr’l valy’bl 


(instrument) (monument) (natural) (valuable) 
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Specimens of Phonetic A and B 


THE following specimens will satisfy curiosity about the 
appearance of Phonetic A and B. They should convince 
you that the statement “you could read and write it slowly 
but certainly after an hour or two” in Chapter 6, § 6,1 is 
quite correct. They also give you a fourth opportunity to 
disregard the warning that the strangeness of Phonetic A 
and B is not a ground for opposition. 


Phonetic A 

Hi hth disgreist mi, ’nd hind’rd mi ha’f ’milyn, la’ft ’t mai 
losz, mokt *t mai geinz, skornd mai neishn, thwortd mai 
barg’nz, kuuld mai frendz, hi’td main en’miz; ’nd wots hiz 
rizn? Ai ’m ’Juu. Hath not ’Juu aiz? hath not ’Juu handz, 
org’nz, dmensh’nz, sensz, *feksh’nz, pash’nz? fed with dh’ 
seim fuud, hurt with dh’ seim wep’nz, subj’kt t’ dh’ seim 
disi’zz, hi’ld bai dh’ seim mi’nz, wormd ’n kuuld bai dh’ 
seim wintr ’nd sumr, ’z ’Kristyn iz? If y’ prik ’s, duu wi not 
bli’d? if y’ tikl ’s, duu wi not la’f? if y’ poizn ’s, duu wi 
not dai? ’nd if y’ rong ’s, shal wi not rivenj? If wi ’r laik 
yu in dh’ rest, wi wl rizembl yu in dhat. If "Juu rong 
*Kristyn, wot iz hiz hy’mil’ti? Rivenj. If "Kristyn rong ’Juu, 
wot shd hiz sufr’ns bi’ bai Kristyn egzampl? Wai, rivenj. 
Dh’ vilni y’ ti’c mi ai wl eks’kyut, ’nd it shl gou hard bt ai 
wl betr dhi instrukshn. 


Phonetic B with consonant digraphs 

Hihth disgréstmi, ’nd hind’rdmi haf ’milyn, 1aft ’t ma 
losz, mokt ’t m4 génz, skornd m4 néshn, thwortd ma 
barg’nz, kild m4 frendz, hitd mdn en’miz; ’nd wots hiz 
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rizn? A’m ’Ja. Hathnot ’Ji 4z? hathnot ’Ji handz, org’nz, 
dmensh’nz, sensz, feksh’nz, pash’nz? fed with dhsém ftd, 
hurt with dhsém wep’nz, subj’kt tdh’sém disizz, hild ba 
dhsém minz, wormd ’n kiild ba dhsém wintr ’nd sumr, ’z 
*Kristyn iz? If yprik’s, diwinot blid? if ytik’l’s, diwinot 
laf? if ypdz’n’s, diwinot da? ’nd if yrong’s, shalwinot 
rivenj? If wir lakya in dhrest, wiwl rizemb’lyt in dhat. If 
*Ji rong ’Kristyn, wot iz hiz hy’mil’ti? Rivenj. If "Kristyn 
rong "Ji, wot shd hiz sufr’ns bi ba Kristyn egzampl? Wa, 
rivenj. Dhvilni yticmi awl eks’kyit, ’nd icl g6 hard bt Awl 
betr dhiinstrukshn. 


Phonetic B 


Hiht diseréstmi, ’nd hind’rdmi haf 'milyn, 1aft *t ma 
losz, mokt 't m4 génz, skornd m4 né&n, fworta m4 barg’nz, 
kOld m4 frendz, hitd m4n en’miz; ’nd wots hiz rizn? A'm 
73. Hatnot ‘Ji dz? hatnot 'Ji handz, org’nz, dmen8'nz, 
sensz, ?fek&’nz, paS’nz? fed wit dsdém fiid, hurt wit dsdém 
wep'’nz, subj’kt td’sdm disizz, hild b4 dsém minz, wormd 
‘n kGld bA dsém wintr ‘nd sumr, ’z ‘Kristyn iz? If yprik 
4s, diwinot blid? if ytik’l’s, dfwinot 1Af? if ypdz’n's, 
aiwinot d4? ’nd if yrofi’s, falwinot rivenj? If wir lakyi 
in drest, wiwl rizemb’lyi in dat. If ’Ji roi ’Kristyn, 
wot iz hiz hy’mil’ti? Rivenj. If ‘’Kristyn rofi ‘Jf, wot 
8a hiz sufr’ns bi bA Kristyn egzampl? Wa, rivenj. 
Dvilni yticmi, awl eks’kyfit, ’nd icl gé hard bt awl betr 
diinstrukén. 


Dfolaif pasj iz ripita’t diena tv die "pend’ks wit&t 
diaks'nts ’nd most 'v di’ postr’ fiz, 56 dt yné juj h& far 
Fnetk B wl rimén lej’bl wen dus kntraktd. Itsimz tmi dt 
if ar grancildr’n ’r sé foren’t ‘gz thav ’nalf’bt suc °z 
dis, in evridé yis dékn ’mit $1 bt *fyi ty diaks'!nts 'nd 
‘postr’ fiz. 
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Ithap’nd wun dé, ‘*b&t nin, gdif t*’wordz mA bét, dwz 
eksidifili srprdzd wit dprint ’v ’manz nékd fut on dSor, 
wie wz veri plén thi sin on dsand. Astuid ldk wun tundr- 
struk, or 'zif’ 4nd sin ’nap’rién. Alis’na, Aldkt rand 
mi, bt dkd hir hutif nor si enitifi; dwent up th’rdzifi 
grand, tlik fardr; dwent up dor, ’n dan dfor, bt itwz 
$1 wun: dkd si n6 udr impreén bt dat wun. Awent tit 
‘gen tsi if drwr eni mor, ’n th’bzurv if itmdtn’t bi mA 
fansi; bt drwz né rim fr dat, fr drwz egzaktli ¢ print 
ry 6 r6t* — téz, hil, ’nd evri part ’v Gift. HA itkdm 
didr dnyfinot, nor kid in dlist imajn..Bt Aftr inyfmr’bl 
tts, 14k *man purf'ktli knfyizd ’nd Atv’ m4self, adkdém 
hom tm fort’f’kéAn, not filifi, az wisé, dgrand dwent 
on, bt ter’fd4d ta’lAst dgri, lukifi bihdndmi 't evri tu 
'r tri steps, mistékif evri buS n-tri, ‘nd fansiifi evri 
stump 't ‘dist’ns tbi ’man. Nor izt pos’bl tdiskrdb h& 
meni veri’s Séps ma *frdtdimaj’né8n reprizentd tifiz tmi 
in; h& meni wala ddi’z wr formd evri mém’nt in ma fansi, 


‘nd wot strénj un’kant’bl wimziz kém int’ m4 tits bd dwé- 


1 Why not fuse as shown? : 
2 My conjecture on the speaking of “there was exactly a print of 


a foot”. 
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KUBL? KAN 


In Zan’di did Kubl’ Kan 
*Stétli pleZ’rdém dkri: 
Wer Alf, dsékr’d rivr, ran 
fri kav’rnz meZ’rl’s tman 
D&n tu’sunl’s si. 
Sé twas fdv mdlz ’v furtAl grénd (or furt1) 
wit wolz ’n tarz wr gurd’ld rAnd: 
‘Nd hir wr gard’nz brat wit sinyi'’s rilz, 
Wer blos’md meni ’ninsensbérifi tri; 
'Nd hir wr for’sts éné’nt 2 dhilz, 
Enf6éldifi suni spots ’v grin’ri. 
Bt 6! dat aip rmantk kazm wic slantd 
Dan dgrin hil *twort ’sid’rn kuvr! 
"Savj plés! ’2 héli ’nd encantd 
17 er bnit ’wénifi min wz héntd 
BA wimn wélifi fr hr dimn luvr! 
'Nd from dis kazm wit sisl’s turmél sidif, 
‘gif dis urt in fst tik pants wr bridif, 
‘Mati mantn mém'ntli wz forst: 
‘Mid hfiz swift hafint’rmitd burst 
Hyij fragm’nts voltd 14« ribandifi hé1, 
Or cafi grén bnit dtreg’rz £141: 
‘Nd mid diz dansifi roks 't wuns ’nd evr 
Itflufi ’p mOm’ntli dsékr’d rivr. 
FAv malz miandrifi wit ’mézi mé8n 
fr wid 'n 461 dsékr’d rivr ran, 
Sen rict dkav’rnz mef’rl's tman 
Nd safik in tyfim’lt tu’ldfl’s 6én: 
‘Nd mid dis tyfim’1t Kibl’ hurd fr’m far 
Ansestr’1 vész prof’saifi wor! 


Pass es 
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DSad6 *v ddém ’v plear 
Flétd midwé on dwévz; 
Wer wz hurd dmifig’ld meZr 
From dfantn ’nd dkévz. 

Itwz ’mir’kl 'v rer dvds, 

*Suni pleZ’rdém wit kévz ’v ds! 


'Damzl wit ’duls’mr 

In *vizn wuns dso: 

Itwz ’nAb’sinyn méd, 

‘Nd on hr duls’mr @ipleéd, 

Sifif ’v Mant Ab’r’. 

Kuda rivav witinmi 

Hr simf’ni 'nd sofi, 

Tsuc ‘dip dl4t twd winmi, 
Bt wit myfizk 1ad ‘nd lof, 
Awa bild dat dém in er, 
Hat suni dom! déz kévz ’v ds! 
‘Nd 61 ha hurd 4d sidm der, 
‘Nd 61 6d kra, Biwer! Biwer! zs 
Hiz flasif az, hiz flétifi her! 
Wiv *surkl randm tr4s, 
'N kléz yr dz wit h6li dred, 
Fr hi on hunidyfi ht fed, 
‘N drafik dmilk ’v Par’dds. 


Samyl Télr Kélr’j. 
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Phonetic A (modified) 


Wen dh’t Eipr’l with hiz shau’rz suut 

Dh’ draut ’v Marc h’th pirs’d too dh’ ruut, 
’N beidh’d evri vein in suc likur 

°V wic vurtyu enjend’rd iz dh’ flaur; 

Wen Zef’rus i’k with hiz swi’t’ breth 
Inspai’rd hath in evri hoult ’nd hi’th 

Dh’ tend’r krop’z, and dh’ yung’ sun 

Hath in dh’ Ram hiz ha’f’ kors irun, 

*Nd smo’l’ faul’z meik’n mel’di, 

Dh’t sli’p’n 0’ dh’ nait with oup’n ai 

(Sou prik’th dhem neicur in dher kureij’z) ; 
Dhen long’n fouk t’ gou on pilgr’meij’z, 

’N pa’m’rz for t’ si’k’n streinj’ strandz, 

T’ farn’ halouz, kuuth in sundri landz; 

*Nd spesh’li fr’m evri shai’rz end 

’V Ingg’land t’ Kant’rbri dhei wend, 

Dh’ houli blisf] mart’r for t’ si’k, 

Dh’t dhem h’th help’n wen dh’t dhei w’r sik. 


One difficulty in reading Chaucer is to find the rhythm 
— it turns out that a final e should or should not have been 
sounded, and one has to reread the line. To make the 
thythm perspicuous, Rule 4a in Appendix 2 is not fol- 
lowed, e.g. 


not dht, pirsd, tendr, 
but dh’t, pirs’d, tend’r, 


and no foot contains only obscure vowels, e.g. 
not (pir)s’dt’, (Ze)f’r’s, 
but (pir)s’d too, (Ze) f’rus. 


The text has been slightly edited for easier understand- 
ing. The spelling is as close as possible to the modern 
pronunciation and to Phonetic A, e.g. 


not Wan, shaur’z, halv’ or ha’v’, hem, 
but Wen, shau’rz, ha’f’, dhem, 
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even if an iambus becomes a trochee or vice versa, e.g. 
not ’Pril’ or Eipril’ but Eipr’l’, 
the closest to Eipr’l in normal Phonetic A. 
This specimen is not in its chronological place, because 
its spelling has been modified. It was included to forestall 


the objection that spelling reform would destroy our liter- 
ary heritage. 


Phonetic B with accents and most apostrophes omitted 


Ithapnd wun de, *bat nun, goin twordz ma bot, awz 
eksidinli srprazd wit dprint v ’manz nekd fut on dsor, wic 
wz veri plen tbi sin on dsand. Astud lak wun tundrstruk, or 
*zif ahd sin ’naprisn. Alisnd, alukt randmi, bt akd hir nutin 
nor si enitin; awent up tu’razin grand, tluk fardr; awent up 
dsor, n dan dsor, bt itwz ol wun: akd si no udr impresn bt 
dat wun. Awent tu’t ’gen tsi if drwr eni mor, n tu’bzurv if 
itmatnt bi ma fansi; bt drwz no rum fr dat, fr drwz 
egzaktli e print v e fut—toz, hil, nd evri part v dfut. Ha 
itkem didr anyunot, nor kud in dlist imajn. Bt aftr inyumrbl 
tots, lak ’man purfktli knfyuzd nd atv maself, akem hom 
tma fortfkesn, not filin, az wise, dgrand awent on, bt terfad 
tdlast dgri, lukin bihandmi ’t evri tu r tri steps, mistekin 
evri bus n tri, nd fansiin evri stump ’t “distns tbi ’man. 
Nor izt posbl tdiskrab ha meni veri’s seps ma ’“fratd 
imajnesn reprizentd tinz tmi in; ha meni wald adi’z wr 
formd evri momnt in ma fansi, nd wot strenj un’kantbl 
wimziz kem int ma ma tots ba dwe. 
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The SR1 Rule and Lists 





RULE. The clear short vowel-sound as in bet in written e. 


EXAMPLES. 
Present spelling 
any 
haemorrhage 
ate 

said 

says 

head 


SHort List 
Present spelling 


abreast 
again 
against 
ahead 
already 
any 

ate 

bread 
breadth 
breakfast 
breast 
breath 
bury 
cleanliness 
cleanse 
dead 
deaf 
dealt 
death 
dread 
dreamt 
endeavour 


SRI 


eny 
hemorrhage 
et 

sed 

ses 

hed 


SRI 


abrest 
agen 
agenst 
ahed 
alredy 
eny 

et 

bred 
bredth 
brekfast 
brest 
breth 
bery 
clenliness 
clense 
ded 

def 

delt 
deth 
dred 
dremt 
endevour 


Present spelling 


threepence 
heifer 
leopard 
friend 
bury 

guess 


Present spelling 


feather 
friend 

guess 

guest 
haemorrhage 
haemorrhoids 
head, -head 
health 
heather 
heaven 
heavy 
heifer 
instead 
jealous 
jeopardy 
lead (metal) 
leant 

leapt 
leather 
leaven 
leisure 
leopard 


SRI 


threpence 
hefer 
lepard 
frend 
bery 

gess 


SRI 


fether 
frend 
gess 

gest 
hemorrhage 
hemorrhoids 
hed, -hed 
helth 
hether 
heven 
hevy 
hefer 
insted 
jelous 
jepardy 
led 

lent 

lept 
lether 
leven 
lesure 
lepard 
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Present spelling 
many 
meadow 
meant 
measure 
peasant 
pheasant 
pleasant 
read (past) 
ready 
realm 

said 

says 
spread 
steady 


Lone List 
Present spelling 


abreast 
admeasure 
admeasurement 
aestival 
again 
against 
ahead 
already 
any 
anybody 
anyhow 
anyone 
anything 
anyway 
anywhere 
anywise 
ate 
bedspread 
befriend 
behead 
beheaded 
beheading 
bestead 
besteaded 
besteading 
bread 
breadless 


SR1 


meny 
medow 
ment 
mesure 
pesant 
phesant 
plesant 
red 
redy 
relm 
sed 

ses 
spred 
stedy 


Present spelling 


stealth 
sweat 
sweater 
thread 
threat 
threepence 
treachery 
tread 
treadle 
treasure 
wealth 
weapon 
weather 
zealous 


Likewise in all derivatives. 


SRI 


abrest 
admesure 
admesurement 
estival 
agen 
agenst 
ahed 
alredy 
eny 
enybody 
enyhow 
enyone 
enything 
enyway 
enywhere 
enywise 
et 
bedspred 
befrend 
behed 
beheded 
beheding 
bested 
besteded 
besteding 
bred 
bredless 





Present spelling 


breadth 
breadthways 
breadthwise 
breakfast 
breast 
breastbone 
breastplate 
breastsummer 
breath 
breathiness 
breathless 
breathy 
burial 

buried 

bury 
cleanliness 
cleanly (adj.) 
cleanse 
commonwealth 
dead 

deaden 
deadhead 
deadlight 
deadlock 
deadly 
deadness 
deaf 
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SRI 


stelth 
swet 
sweter 
thred 
thret 
threpence 
trechery 
tred 
tredle 
tresure 
welth 
wepon 
wether 
zelous 


SRI 


bredth 
bredthways 
bredthwise 
brekfast 
brest 
brestbone 
brestplate 
brestsummer 
breth 
brethiness 
brethless 
brethy 
berial 
beried 

bery 
clenliness 
clenly 
clense 
commonwelth 
ded 

deden 
dedhed 
dedlight 
dedlock 
dedly 
dedness 
def 
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Present spelling 


deafen 
deafness 
dealt 

death 
deathbed 
deathless 
deathlike 
deathly 
deathward(s) 
dread 
dreaded 
dreadful 
dreading 
dreadnought 
dreamt 
dunderhead 
dunderheaded 
endeavour 
enfeoff 
enfeoffment 
fat-head 
fat-headed 
feather 
feathered 
feathering 
featherless 
featherlet 
feathery 
feoff 

feoffee 
feoffment 
feoffor 
friend 
friendless 
friendly 
friendship 
gainsaid 
godhead 
guelder 
guess 
guessrope 
guest 
guestrope 
guestship 
haecceity 
haemorrhage 
haemorrhoids 


SRI 


defen 
defness 
delt 

deth 
dethbed 
dethless 
dethlike 
dethly 
dethward(s) 
dred 
dreded 
dredful 
dreding 
drednought 
dremt 
dunderhed 
dunderheded 
endevour 
enfeff 
enfeffment 
fat-hed 
fat-heded 
fether 
fethered 
fethering 
fetherless 
fetherlet 
fethery 

feff 

feffee 
feffment 
feffor 

frend 
frendless 
frendly 
frendship 
gainsed 
godhed 
gelder 

gess 
gessrope 
gest 
gestrope 
gestship 
hecceity 
hemorrhage 
hemorrhoids 


Present spelling 


head, -head 
headache 
headband 
headborough 
headed 
header 
headfast 
headgear 
heading 
headland 
headless 
headlight 
headline 
headlong 
headman 
headmost 
head-on 
headphone 
headpiece 
headsman 
headspring 
headstall 
headstock 
headstone 
headstrong 
headway 
heady 
health 
healthful 
healthy 
heather 
heathery 
heaven 
heavenly 
heavenward(s) 
heaviness 
heavy 
heavyish 
heifer 
homestead 
homesteader 
hot-head 
immeasurable 
instead 
jealous 
jealousy 
jeopardize 
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SRI 


hed, -hed 
hedache 
hedband 
hedborough 
heded 
heder 
hedfast 
hedgear 
heding 
hedland 
hedless 
hedlight 
hedline 
hediong 
hedman 
hedmost 
hed-on 
hedphone 
hedpiece 
hedsman 
hedspring 
hedstall 
hedstock 
hedstone 
hedstrong 
hedway 
hedy 
helth 
helthful 
helthy 
hether 
hethery 
heven 
hevenly 
hevenward(s) 
heviness 
hevy 
hevyish 
hefer 
homested 
homesteder 
hot-hed 
immesurable 
insted 
jelous 
jelousy 
jepardize 
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Present spelling 


jeopardous 
jeopardy 
lead (metal) 
leaded 
leaden 
leadless 
leadsman 
leadwort 
leant 

leapt 
leather 
leatherette 
leathering 
leathern 
leatheroid 
leathery 
leaven 
leisure 
leisureless 
leisurely 
leopard 
leopardess 
loggerhead(s) 
longheaded 
maidenhead 
many 
manyplies 
meadow 
meadowbroom 
meant 
measurable 
measure 
measured 
measureless 
measurement 
misdealt 
misread (past) 
otherguess 
overhead 
overleapt 
overspread 
pall-mall 
peasant 
peasantry 
pheasant 
pleasance 
pleasant 


SRI 


jepardous 
jepardy 
led 

leded 
leden 
ledless 
ledsman 
ledwort 
lent 

lept 

lether 
letherette 
lethering 
lethern 
letheroid 
lethery 
leven 
lesure 
lesureless 
lesurely 
lepard 
lepardess 
loggerhed(s) 
longheded 
maidenhed 
meny 
menyplies 
medow 
medowbroom 
ment 
mesurable 
mesure 
mesured 
mesureless 
mesurement 
misdelt 
misred 
othergess 
overhed 
overlept 
overspred 
pell-mell 
pesant 
pesantry 
phesant 
plesance 
plesant 


Present spelling 


pleasantry 
pleasurable 
pleasure 
read (past) 
readily 
readiness 
ready 
realm 
roundhead 
said(st) 
saith 

says 
seamstress 
sempstress 
spread 
spreader 
spreading 
stead 
steadfast 
steadily 
steadiness 
steading 
steady 
stealth 
stealthy 
sweat 
sweated 
sweater 
sweating 
sweatless 
sweaty 
thread 
threadbare 
threaded 
threader 
threading 
threadworm 
thready 
threat 
threaten 
threatening 
threepence 
threepenny 
treacherous 
treachery 
tread 
treader 
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SRI 


plesantry 
plesurable 
plesure 
red 

redily 
rediness 
redy 

relm 
roundhed 
sed(st) 
seth 

ses 
semstress 
semstress 
spred 
spreder 
spreding 
sted 
stedfast 
stedily 
stediness 
steding 
stedy 
stelth 
stelthy 
swet 
sweted 
sweter 
sweting 
swetless 
swety 
thred 
thredbare 
threded 
threder 
threding 
thredworm 
thredy 
thret 
threten 
thretening 
threpence 
threpenny 
trecherous 
trechery 
tred 
treder 
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Present spelling SRI Present spelling SRI 
treading treding weapon wepon 
treadle tredle weaponless weponless 
treadler tredler weather wether 
treadmill tredmill weathercock wethercock 
treasure tresure weathering wethering 
treasurer tresurer weatherly wetherly 
treasurership tresurership weathermost wethermost 
treasury tresury whitleather whitlether 
unbefriended unbefrended widespread widespred 

etc. ete. zealot zelot 
wealth welth zealous zelous 
wealthy welthy 


NOTES ON SRI 


In choosing SR1, one criterion was that it be a change 
on which there would be universal agreement, so that we 
can do something insted of just talking about it. This 
narrows the choice to a consonant or a short vowel. But a 
consonant is unsuitable, because a common change would 
be in double consonants as used for indicating a preceding 
short vowel; making them single would be too obtrusive 
and too frequently suggestive of the wrong pronunciation. 
Of the short vowels, a is too well behaved; the changes 
would be too few and infrequent. The numerous y’s that 
would become i’s rule out i. As for 0, meny words (e.g. 
salt) have a long vowel in some regions and a short one 
in others. I am sure the short vowel predominates, but in 
such a matter the opinion of an individual counts for 
nothing; we should wait until a survey reveals the pronun- 
ciation of the majority. Words such as rough, one, does 
(dus? duz?) mar the simplicity essential in the very first 
SR, so out goes u as in but, and u as in put is quite im- 
possible, leaving only e. This choice for SR1 has the merits 
that there is only one snag of moment, and that the words 
affected are numerous enough to be worth making a rule 
about, but not so numerous as to be obtrusive. 

The only doubtful candidates for an SR1 spelling were 
again and against. I decided that agen and agenst are the 
prevailing pronunciations, the long vowel lingering on only 
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because of the present spelling, the short vowel being wide- 
spred in spite of it. And agen has the merit that it cannot 
be confused with a gain. In general, where there are two 
pronunciations, a long and a short, one expects that the 
short will eventually oust the long, and so it should if there 
are no complications. 

It might be objected that spellings such as berial and 
beries, owing to their similarity to serial and series, suggest 
the wrong pronunciation. The present spellings do the 
same, only more so. 

A consonant is not doubled in words such as dreded, in 
spite of present spellings such as ceded and shredded, 
since doubling a consonant to show a preceding short vowel 
will eventually be abolished. This is an anomaly (something 
for opponents to jump on), but far more of them are re- 
moved than are introduced. 

In the New World one will of course change endeavor to 
endevor and so on. 

Gainsaid caused more trouble than it is worth. I decided 
that the conditioned reflexes brought into play by the letter- 
groups gain and said determine the pronunciation of most 
of us. 

Including guelder, guess, and guest was unblushing 
opportunism. I would have done the same with words such 
as guilt, had short i been chosen for SR1. The same oppor- 
tunism enables us to get rid of silent consonants as well as 
silent vowels, without departing from the desirable SR 
form that “‘this sound is written thus’. For instance, most 
of the silent g’s and k’s as in gnaw, sign, and know would 
disappear under the rule that the sound n as in nun is 
written 1. This rule is less urgent than the vowel-reforms 
which, as the examples show, must precede it. 

In the only two words beginning with haem- that are 
known to all of us, the vowel is always short. Other words 
beginning thus are omitted because the vowel can be long, 
and because we alredy have the alternative spellings with 
hem-, which of course I recommend. The discussion of 
retro- in Chapter 7, § 7.3 is relevant here. 

Leisure will be changed in the Old World only. It is one 


_—<— 
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of the words on whose spelling the English and the 
Americans may agree to differ. Or they could do some 
horse-trading with leisure and lever. 

Chapters 3-7 have given some idea of the frequency of 
words affected by SR1. More precisely, they contain about 
26 000 words, of which 158 are affected. The commonest 
SR1 words therein are eny (29), meny (27), and insted 
(22), no other occurring more than ten times. There are 
37 of them altogether, of which 24 occur only once. Esti- 
mates of the cost of altering type in the present spelling 
can be based on these figures. The only source of appreci- 
able error is that sed (eight occurrences in Chapters 3-7) 
might be rather more frequent in fiction. 

A change affecting only one word in 165 can hardly be 
called obtrusive. If a hypersensitive reader still thinks it so, 
let him count the SR1 words as he reads Chapters 3-7 at 
normal speed, and see if he gets all 158. Most of us, I 
should say, will after a while find them natural enough to 
pass unnoticed, and will pull up only on seeing red insted 
of read. 

The short list suffices for most purposes. The long list 
is not complete, but will show the spelling of all words not 
included. Compositors need only look carefully through the 
examples and short list, and keep the long list handy for 
reference. It will seldom be needed, and usually only to 
confirm that the SR1 spelling is as expected. 


The one snag of moment is the suffix -ary and its deriva- 
tives -arily, -ariness, and so on, in which one sometimes 
hears a secondary stress on the a pronounced e. They are 
part of the wider problem relating also to the suffixes -ery, 
-ory, and the endings of words such as Canterbury, savoury, 
strawberry. At present they are most untidy; the same 
person at different times can say ord’nri, ordn'ri, ord’n'ri, 
ord’neri, ordineri, all because the present spelling is so 
defective. In the New World there is a tendency to pro- 
nounce the a in -ary and a fairly clear o in -ory. In the Old 
World the vowel or vowel-group preceding ry tends to be 
silent if possible, so one ses ord’nri, artilri, faktri, and even 
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laibri, tempri insted of laibr’ri, tempr’ri; but an obscure 
vowel is pronounced if needed, as in ogzily’ri, akew’ri. 

This part of the English heritage needs a spring clean. It 
may be agreed, when the time for the apostrophe comes, 
to use the spellings -ri, -r’li, -rin’s (preceded by an apos- 
trophe only if needed) in the Old World, and -’7i, -’r'li, 
-rin’s in the New. The latter are close enough to the New 
World pronunciation whatever the present spellings, are 
not conspicuously different from the Old World spellings, 
and are uniform. After a hundred years, perhaps, the 
pronunciations will have converged to the Old World forms 
in the whole English-speaking world, and the other spell- 
ings can then be dropped. It is clear that if one takes the 
long view, in SR1 the suffixes -ary and derivatives should 
be left alone. 

The foregoing proposal is based on the assumption that 
the Americans need to show the vowel before the r. It 
would be most convenient if they decided they need not. 
(I have seen the spelling jewelry insted of jewellery in 
American writings.) We could then make the non-indica- 
tion of an obscure vowel before unstressed -ry the subject 
of an SR, including of course the derivatives -rily, -riness, 
-ries, -ried, etc. When the metre of verse demands the extra 
syllable, and only then, we could indicate it by an apos- 
trophe, e.g. 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the mem’ry. 


(Not the normal memry.) Thus you see how painlessly we 
can introduce even so radical a change as the apostrophe 
of Phonetic A and B, if we cast around and keep our eyes 
open. And we could introduce it quite early, too, with 
American consent. 
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Nil sapientiae odiosius acumine nimio. 
SENECA. 


°T PAR’S, just aftr dark won gusti i’vning in dhi 
o’tm ’v 18—, ai wz enjoiing dh‘ tuufould lukshri ’v 
med’teishn ’nd ’mirshm, in kumpni with mai frend 
C. Auguste Dupin, in hiz litl laibri, or bookklozt, au 
troisiéme, No. 33, Rue Dunét, Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. Fr won aur ’t li’st wi hd meinteind ’pr’faund 
sail’ns; wail i’c, too eni kazhwl *bzurvr, mait hv 
si’md intentli ’nd ekskluus’vli oky’paid with dh‘ 
kurling ediz ’v smouk dht ’prest dhi atm’sfir ’v dh* 
ceimbr. Fr maiself, hauevr, ai wz ment’li dskusing 
surtn top’ks wic hd formd matr fr konv’seishn 
btwi’n ’s ’t ’n urlyr pi’riyd ’v dhi i’vning; ai mi’n 
dhi “fer ’v dh‘ Rue Morgue, ’nd dh‘ mistri *tending 
dh‘ murdr ’v Marie Rogét. Ai lookt ’pon it, dherfor, 
*z sumthing ’v *kouins’d’ns, wen dh‘ dor ’v aur 
*partm’nt wz throun oupn ‘nd ’dmitd aur ould 
*kweint’ns, Monsieur G , dh‘ Pri’fekt ’y dh‘ 
P’rizhyn p’li’s. 

Wi geiv hm ’harti welkm; fr dhr wz nirli ha’f ’z 
muc ’v dhi ent’teining ’z ov dh‘ kntemt’bl ’baut dh‘ 
man, ’nd wi had nt si’n hm fr sevr’l yerz. Wi hd bin 
siting in dh‘ dark, ’n Dupin nau ’rouz fr dh‘ purp’s 
*y laiting “lamp, bt sat daun ’gen, wthaut duuing sou, 
*pon G z seiing dht hi hd ko’ld t‘ knsult ’s, ’r 
ra’dhr too ask dhi ’pinyn ’v mai frend, ’baut sm 
*fishl bizn’s wic hd ’keizh’nd ’greit di’l ’v trubl. 
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‘Tf it ’z eni point rikwairing riflekshn,’ ’bzurvd 
Dupin, az hi fbor too enkind! dh‘ wik, ‘wi shl egzamn 
it t‘ betr purp’s in dh‘ dark.’ 

‘Dhat ’z ’nudhr ’v yr od noush’nz,’ sed dh‘ 
Pri’fekt, hoo had ’fashn ’v ko’ling evrithing ‘od’ dht 
wz biond hiz komprihenshn, ’nd dhus livd ’mid ’n 
abs’luut li’jn ’v od’tiz. 

‘Veri truu,’ sed Dupin, az hi s’plaid hiz viz’tr 
with ’paip, ’nd rould t’wordz hm ’kumft’bl cer. 

“°Nd wot *z dh‘ dif’k’Iti nau?’ ai askt. ‘Nothing 
mor in dhi ’sas’neishn wei, ai houp?’ 

‘Ou nou; nothing ’v dhat neicr. Dh‘ fakt iz, dh‘ 
bizn’s ’z veri simpl indi’d, ’nd ai meik nou daut dht 
wi kn man’j it s’fish’ntli wel aurselvz; bt ai tho’t 
Dupin wd laik t* hir dh‘ di’teilz ov it, bikoz it ’z sou 
ekses’vli od.’ 

‘Simpl *nd od,’ sed Dupin. 

“Wai, yes; ’nd not egzaktli dhat, i’dhr. Dh‘ fakt iz, 
wi hv o'l bin ’good di’l puz’ld bikoz dhi ’fer iz sou 
simpl, ’nd yet baf’lz ’s o’lt’gedhr.’ 

‘Phaps it *z dh‘ veri simplis’ti ’v dh‘ thing wic 
poots yu ’t folt,’ sed mai frend. 

“Wot nons’ns y* duu to’k!’ riplaid dh‘ Pri’fekt, 
lafing hart’li. 

‘Phaps dh‘ mistri ’z “litl tuw plein,’ sed Dupin. 

‘Ou, good hev’nz! huu evr hurd ’v suc ’n aidi‘‘?’ 

**Litl tuu selfev’d’nt.’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha!—ha! ha! ha!—ho! ho! ho!’—rord 
aur viz’tr, pr’faundli *myuzd, ‘ou, Dupin, yu wl bi 
dh‘ deth ’v mi yet!’ 

‘Nd wot, aftr 071, iz dh‘ matr on hand?’ ai askt. 

‘Wai, ai wl tel yu,’ riplaid dh‘ Pri’fekt, ’z hi geiv 
"long, stedi, ’n kntempl’tv puf, ’nd set’ld hmself in 
hiz cer. ‘Ai wl tel yu in *fyu wurdz; but, bifor ai 
bigin, let mi ko’shn yu dht dhis ’z ’n ’fer dimanding 
dh‘ greit’st si’kr’si, ’nd dht ai shd moust prob’bli 
luuz dh‘ pzishn ai nau hould, wr it noun dht ai 
knfaidd it too eni wn.’ 

“Pr’si’d,’ sed ai. 
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“Or not,’ sed Dupin. 

‘Wel, dhen; ai hy risi’vd pursnl inf’meishn, fr’m 
*veri hai kwortr, dht ’surtn doky’m’nt ’v dh‘ last 
import’ns, hz bin p’loind fr’m dh‘ roi’l *partm’nts. 
Dhi ind’vidywl hoo p’loind it iz noun, dhis biond 
*daut; hi wz si’n t‘ teik it. It ’z noun, o’lsou, dht it 
stil rimeinz in hiz pzeshn.’ 

“Hau ’z dhis noun?’ askt Dupin. 

‘It ’z klirli infurd,’ riplaid dh‘ Pri’fekt, ‘fr’m dh‘ 
neicr ’v dh‘ doky’m’nt, ’nd from dh‘ non’pi’r’ns ’v 
surtn rizults wic wd ’t wons ’raiz fr’m its pasing aut 
*y dh‘ rob’rz pzeshn;—dhat ’z t* sei, from hiz em- 
ploiing it *z hi must dizain in dhi end too emploi it.’ 

‘Bi lit] mor eksplis’t,’ ai sed. 

“Wel, ai mei vencr s‘ far ’z t‘ sei dht dh‘ peipr 
givz its houldr ’surtn paur in ’surtn kwortr wer suc 
paur ’z ’mensli valy’bl.’ Dh‘ Pri’fekt wz fond ’v dh‘ 
kant ’v dploum’si. 

‘Stil ai duu nt kwait und’stand,’ sed Dupin. 

‘Nou? Wel; dh‘ dsklouzhr ’v dh‘ doky’m’nt too 
*thurd pursn, hoo shl bi neiml’s, wd bring in kwescn 
dhi onr ’v ’pursn’j ’v moust egzoltd steishn; ’nd dhis 
fakt givz dh‘ houldr ’v dh‘ doky’m’nt ’n ’send’nsi 
ouvr dhi ’lustriys pursn’j hooz onr ’n pi’s ’r sou 
jep’daizd.’ 

‘Bt dhis ’send’nsi,’ ai int’pouzd, ‘wd dipend ’pon 
dh‘ rob’rz nol’j ’°v dh‘ luuz’rz nol’j ’v dh‘ robr. Huu 
wd der—’ 

‘Dh‘ thi’f,’ sed G , **z dh‘ Min’str D——, 
hoo derz o’l thingz, dhouz unbikuming ’z wel ’z 
dhouz bikuming ’man. Dh‘ methd ’v theft wz not les 
inji‘nys dhn bould. Dh‘ doky’m’nt in kwescn—'letr, 
t‘ bi frangk—hd bin risi’vd bai dh‘ pursn’j robd 
wail *loun in dh‘ roi’] buudwar. Dyuring its p’ruuzl 
shi wz sud’nli int’ruptd bai dhi entr’ns ’v dhi udhr 
egzoltd pursn’j fr’m huum espeshli it wz hr wish t* 
knsi’l it. Aftr *hurid ’nd vein endevr t* thrust it in 
*dror, shi wz forst t‘ pleis it, oupn az it woz, *pon 
*teibl. Dhi ’dres, hauevr, wz up’moust, and, dh‘ 
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kont’nts dhus un’kspouzd, dh‘ letr eskeipt nout’s. *T 
dhis junger ent’rz dh‘ Min’str D . Hiz lingksai 
*mi’dy’tli psi’vz dh‘ peipr, rek’gnaizz dh‘ handraiting 
*y dhi *dres, *bzurvz dh‘ knfyuzhn ’v dh‘ pursn’j 
*drest, nd fadh’mz hr si’kr’t. Aftr sm bizn’s tran- 
zaksh’nz, hurid thruu in hiz ord’nri manr, hi pr’dyusz 
*Jetr sumwot simlr t‘ dh‘ won in kwescn, oup’nz it, 
pritendz t‘ ri’d it, ’nd dhen pleisz it in klous jukst’- 
pzishn t° dhi udhr. ’Gen hi knvursz, fr sum fifti’n 
min’ts, *pon dh‘ publ’k ’ferz. "T length, in teiking 
liv, hi teiks o’lsou fr’m dh‘ teibl dh‘ letr t* wic hi 
had nou kleim. Its raitfl ounr so‘, but, ’v kors, derd 
not ko’l ’tenshn t‘ dhi akt, in dh‘ prez’ns ’y dh‘ 
thurd pursn’j hoo stood ’t hr elbou. Dh‘ min’str 
dikamt; li’ving hiz oun Jetr—won ’v nou import’ns 
—’pon dh‘ teibl’ 

‘Hir, dhen,’ sed Dupin t* mi‘, ‘yu hav prisaisli wot 
y’ dimand t‘ meik dhi ’send’nsi kmpli’t—dh‘ rob’rz 
nol’j ’v dh‘ luuz’rz nol’j ’v dh‘ robr.’ 

*Yes,’ riplaid dh‘ Prifekt; ‘’nd dh* paur dhus 
*teind haz, fr sum munths past, bin wi’ldd, fr p’lit’kKl 
purp’sz, too ’veri deinjr’s ekstent. Dh‘ pursn’j robd 
iz mor thur’li knvinst, evri dei, ’v dh* nses’ti ’v 
rikleiming hr letr. Bt dhis, ’v kors, kan’t bi dun 
oup’nli. In fain, drivn t* dsper, shi hz kmitd dh‘ matr 
t mi‘’ 

‘Dhn huum,’ sed Dupin, ’mid ’purf’kt wurlwind ’v 
smouk, ‘nou mor sgeishs eij’nt kood, ai s’pouz, bi 
dizaird, or i’vn ’maj’nd.’ 

*Y‘ flatr mi,’ riplaid dh‘ Pri’fekt; ‘bt it ’z pos’bl 
dht sum suc ’pinyn mei hv bin ent’teind.’ 

‘Tt ’z klir,’ sed ai, ‘az yu "bzurv, dht dh‘ letr ’z stil 
in pzeshn ’v dh‘ min’str; sins it ’z dhis pzeshn, ’nd 
not eni emploim’nt ’v dh‘ letr, wic bistouz dh* paur. 
With dhi emploim’nt dh‘ paur diparts.’ 

‘Truu,’ sed G ; ‘’nd ’pon dhis knvikshn ai 
pr’si’dd. Mai furst ker wz t‘ meik thur* surc ’v dh‘ 
min’st’rz houtel; ’nd hir mai ci’f embar’sm’nt lei in 
dh‘ nses’ti ’v surcing wthaut hiz nol’j. Biond ol 
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thingz, ai hv bin wornd ’v dh‘ deinjr wic wd rizult 
fr’m giving hm ri’zn t‘ sspekt aur dizain.’ 

‘But,’ sed ai, ‘yu ’r kwait aw fait in dhi’z invest’- 
geish’nz. Dh‘ P’rizhyn p’li’s hv dun dhis thing ofn 
bifor.’ 

‘Ou yes; *nd fr dhis ri’zn ai did nt dsper. Dh‘ 
hab’ts ’v dh‘ min’str geiv mi, tuu, ’greit ’dvantj. Hi 
°2 fri’ kw’ntli abs’nt fr’m houm o’l nait. Hiz surv’nts 
*r bai nou mi’nz nyumr’s. Dhi sli’p ’t ’dist’ns fr’m 
dher ma’st’rz *partm’nt, and, bi’ing ci’fli Niy’pol’t’nz, 
*r red’li meid drungk. Ai hv ki’z, az y* nou, with wic 
ai kn oupn eni ceimbr ’r kabn’t in Par’s. Fr thri‘ 
munths “nait haz nt past, dyuring dh‘ greitr part ’v 
wic ai hv not bin en-geijd, pursn’li, in ransaking dh‘ 
D—— houtel. Mai onr ’z intr’std, and, t‘ menshn 
*greit si’kr’t, dh‘ riword ’z inorm’s. Sou ai did nt 
*bandn dh‘ sure ’ntil ai hd bikum fooli sat’sfaid 
dht dh‘ thi’f ’z ’mor ’styut man dhn maiself. Ai fansi 
dht ai hv invest’geitd evri nook ’n kornr ’v dh‘ 
prem’sz in wic it ’z pos’bl dht dh‘ peipr kn bi 
knsi’ld.’ 

‘Bt iz it not pos’bl,’ ai sjestd, ‘dht o’lthou dh’ 
letr mei bi‘ in pzeshn ’v dh‘ min’str, az it *nkwesc’n- 
*bli iz, hi mei hv knsi’ld it elswer dhn ’pon hiz oun 
prem’sz?’ 

‘Dhis °z berli pos’bl,’ sed Dupin. ‘Dh‘ prez’nt 
pkyulyr kndishn ’y ’ferz ’t kort, ’nd espeshli ’v dhouz 
intri’gz in wic D——— *z noun t‘ bi involvd, wd rendr 
dhi inst’nt ’veil’bil’ti ’v dh‘ doky’m’nt—its ssept’bil’ti 
*y bi’ing pr’dyust *t *moum’nts nout’s—’point ’v 
nirli i’ kwl import’ns with its pzeshn.’ 

‘Its ssept’bil’ti ’v bi’ing pr’dyust?’ sed ai. 

‘Dhat ’z t‘ sei, ’v bi’ing dstroid,’ sed Dupin. 

“‘Truu,’ ai *bzurvd; ‘dh* peipr °z klirli dhen ’pon 
dh‘ prem’sz. Az fr its bi’ing pon dh‘ pursn ’v dh‘ 
min’str, wi mei knsidr dhat ’z aut ’v dh‘ kwescn.’ 

‘Entairli,’ sed dh* Pri’fekt. ‘Hi hz bin twais weileid, 
*z if bai footpadz, ’nd hiz pursn rigr’sli surct undr 
mai oun inspekshn.’ 
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“Y* mait hv sperd yself dhis trubl,’ sed Dupin. 
‘D——.,, ai prizyum, iz not o’lt’gedhr ’fuul, and, if 
not, must hy antis’peitd dhi’z weileiingz, ’z ’matr ’v 
kors.’ 

‘Not o'lt’gedhr *fuul,’ sed G , ‘bt dhen hiz 
*pou’t, wic ai teik t‘ bi ounli won rimuuv fr’m ’fuul.’ 

‘Truu,’ sed Dupin, aftr “long ’nd tho’tfil wif fr’m 
hiz mirshm, ‘o’ldhou ai hv bin gilti ’vy surtn dogr’l 
maiself,’ 

‘S’pouz y‘ diteil,” sed ai, ‘dh‘ ptiky’I’rz ’v yr surc.’ 

“Wai, dh‘ fakt iz, wi took aur taim, ’nd wi surct 
evriwer. Ai hv had long ekspi’riy’ns in dhi’z ’ferz. 
Ai took dhi entair bilding, raum bai ruum; divouting 
dh‘ naits ’v *houl wi’k too i’c. Wi egzam’nd, furst, 
dh‘ furn’cr ’v i’c ’partm’nt. Wi oup’nd evri pos’bl 
dror; ’nd ai prizyum y* nou dhat, too ’prop’li treind 
p'li’s eij’nt, suc ’thing °z ’si’kr’t dror ’z impos’bl. 
Eni man °z *doult hoo pmits ’ “si’kr’t’”? dror too 
eskeip hm in ’sure ’v dhis kaind. Dh‘ thing ’z sou 
plein. Dhr ’z ’surtn ’maunt ’v bulk—’v speis—t* bi 
*kauntd for in evri kabn’t. Dhen wi hv aky’r’t ruulz. 
Dh‘ fiftyth part ’v ‘lain kood nt eskeip ’s. Aftr dh‘ 
kabn’ts wi took dh‘ cerz. Dh‘ koosh’nz wi proubd 
with dh‘ fain long ni’d’Iz yu hv si’n mi emploi. From 
dh‘ teib’lz wi rimuuvd dh‘ tops.’ 

“Wai sou?’ 

‘Sumtaimz dh‘ top ’v ’teibl, ’r udhr siml’li ’reinjd 
pi’s ’v furn’cr, iz rimuuvd bai dh‘ pursn wishing t‘ 
knsi’l ’n art’kl; dhen dh‘ leg ’z eksk’veitd, dhi art’kl 
dipoz’td wthin dh‘ kav’ti, ’*nd dh‘ top ripleist. Dh‘ 
bot’mz ’n tops ’v bedpousts ’r emploid in dh‘ seim 
wei.’ 

‘Bt kood nt dh‘ kav’ti bi ditektd bai saunding?’ ai 
askt. 

‘Bai nou mi’nz, if, wen dhi art’kl ’z dipoz’td, ’s’fish- 
*nt woding ’v kotn bi pleist ’raund it. Bisaidz, in aur 
keis, wi wr "blaijd t‘ pr’si’d wthaut noiz.’ 

‘Bt y‘ kood nt hv rimuuvd—y‘ kood nt hv teikn t* 
pi’sz o’] art’k’lz ’v furn’cr in wic it wood hv bin 
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pos’bl t* meik *dipozt in dh‘ manr y‘ menshn. *Letr 
mei bi kmprest intoo ’thin spair’] roul, not difring 
muc in sheip ’r bulk fr’m ’larj nitingni’dl, ’nd in 
dhis form it mait bi insurtd int‘ dh* rung ’v ’cer, fr 
egzampl. Y‘ did nt teik t* pi’sz 07] dh‘ cerz?’ 

‘Surt’nli not; bt wi did betr—wi egzam’nd dh‘ rungz 
*v evri cer in dh‘ houtel, and, indi’d, dh‘ jointingz ’v 
evri dskripshn ’v furn’cr, bai dhi eid ’v ’moust 
paurfl maikr’skoup. Had dhr bin eni treisz ’v ri’s’nt 
dsturb’ns wi shood nt hv feild t‘ ditekt it instntli. 
*Singgl grein ’v giml’tdust, fr egzampl, wood hv bin 
*z obvys *z ’n apl. Eni dsordr in dh* gluuing—eni 
*nyuzhwl geiping in dh‘ joints—wood hv s’faist too 
inshuur ditekshn.” 

‘Ai prizyum y* lookt t‘ dh‘ mir’rz, btwi’n dh‘ 
bordz ’nd dh‘ pleits, nd y‘ proubd dh‘ bedz ’nd dh‘ 
bedkloudhz, ’z wel ’z dh‘ kurt’nz ’n karp’ts.’ 

‘Dhat ’v kors; ’nd wen wi hd abs’luutli kmpli’td 
evri part’kl ’v dh‘ furn’cr in dhis wei, dhen wi 
egzam’nd dh‘ haus itself. Wi dvaidd its entair surf’s 
int‘ kmpartm’nts, wic wi numb’rd, sou dht non mait 
bi mist; dhen wi skruut’naizd i’c ind’vidywl skwer 
inc throoaut dh‘ prem’sz, inkluuding dh‘ tuu hauzz 
*mi’dy’tli "joining, with dh‘ maikr’skoup, az bifor.’ 

‘Dh‘ tuu hauzz ’joining!’ ai ekskleimd; ‘y‘ must 
hv had ’greit di’l ’v trubl.’ 

“Wi had; bt dh‘ riword of’rd iz pr’dijs.’ 

“Yu inkluud dh‘ graundz ’baut dh* hauzz?’ 

‘O’l dh‘ graundz ’r peivd with brik. Dhi geiv ’s 
kmpar’t’vli lit] trubl. Wi egzam’nd dh‘ mos btwi’n 
dh‘ briks, ’nd faund it und’sturbd.’ 

“Y* lookt ’mung D: Z peip’rz, ’v kors, ’nd int‘ 
dh‘ books ’v dh‘ laibri?’ ; 

‘Surt’nli; wi oup’nd evri pakj ’n parsl; wi not 
ounli oup’nd evri book, bt wi turnd ouvr evri lif 
in i’c volyum, not kntenting aurselvz with ’mir 
sheik, ’kording t‘ dh‘ fashn ’v sum ’v aur p’li’s 
of’s’rz. Wi o’lsou mezh’rd dh‘ thikn’s ’v evri book- 
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kuvr, with dh‘ moust aky’r’t ’dmezh’m’nt, ’nd plaid 
too ic dh‘ moust jel’s skruut’ni ’v dh‘ maikr’skoup. 
Hd eni ’v dh‘ baindingz bin ri’s’ntli med’Id with, it 
wood hy bin ut’li impos’bl dht dh* fakt shood hv 
eskeipt obz’veishn. Sum faiv ’r siks volyumz, just 
fr’m dh* handz ’v dh‘ baindr, wi kerfli proubd, 
lonj’tyudn’li, with dh‘ ni’d’lz.’ 

“Yu eksplord dh‘ florz bni’th dh‘ karp’ts?’ 

‘Biond daut. Wi rimuuvd evri karp’t, nd egzam’nd 
dh‘ bordz with dh‘ maikr’skoup.’ 

‘Nd dh‘ peipr on dh‘ wo’lz?’ 

“Yes. 

*Y* lookt int‘ dh‘ sel’rz?’ 

‘Wi did,’ 

‘Dhen,’ ai sed, ‘yu hv bin meiking ’miskalky’leishn, 
’nd dh‘ Jetr ’z not pon dh‘ prem’sz, az y‘ s’pouz.’ 

“Ai fir yu ’r rait dher,’ sed dh* Pri’fekt. ‘Nd nau, 
Dupin, wot wood yu ’dvaiz mi t* duu?’ 

“T* meik ’thur‘ ri’sure ’v dh‘ prem’sz.’ 

‘Dhat ’z abs’luutli ni’dl’s,’ riplaid G——. ‘Ai ’m 
not mor shuur dht ai bri’dh dhn ai am dht dh‘ letr 
*z not ’t dh‘ houtel.’ 

‘Ai hv nou betr ’dvais t’ giv yu,’ sed Dupin. “Yu 
hav, ’v kors, *n aky’r’t dskripshn ’v dh‘ letr?’ 

‘Ou yes!’—’Nd hir dh‘ Pri’fekt, pr’dyusing ’mem’- 
randm book, pr’si’dd t‘ ri’d “laud ’mainyut *kaunt 
*y dhi inturnl, *nd espeshli ’v dhi eksturnl ’pi’r’ns ’v 
dh‘ mising doky’m’nt. Suun aftr fin’shing dh‘ p’ruuzl 
*y dhis dskripshn, hi took hiz diparcr, mor entairli 
diprest in spir’ts dhn ai hd evr noun dh‘ good 
jent’Imn bifor. 

In *baut ’munth aft’w’rdz hi peid ’s *nudhr vizt, 
’nd faund ’s oky’paid veri nirli ’z bifor. Hi took ’paip 
’nd ’cer ’nd ent’rd int‘ sm ord’nri konv’seishn. *T 
length ai sed,— 

“Wel, bt G , wot ’v dh‘ p’loind letr? Ai priz- 
yum yu hv ’t last meid up yr maind dht dhr °z 
nou suc thing ’z ouv’ri’cing dh‘ min’str?’ 

‘Knfaund hm, sei ai—yes; ai meid dh‘ ri’ gzam’- 
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neishn, hauevr, ’z Dupin sjestd—bt it wz o’] leibr 
weistd, ’z ai nyu it wd bi‘.’ 

‘Hau muc wz dh‘ riword of’rd, did y* sei?’ askt 
Dupin. 

‘Wai, ’veri greit di’l—’ veri libr’] riword—ai dount 
laik t* sei hau muc, prisaisli; bt won thing ai wil sei, 
dht ai wood’nt maind giving mai ind’vidywl cek fr 
fifti thauz’nd frangks too eni wn hoo kd ’btein mi 
dhat letr. Dh‘ fakt iz, it ’z bikuming ’v mor ’nd mor 
import’ns evri dei; ’nd dh‘ riword hz bin leitli dub’Id. 
If it wr treb’ld, hauevr, ai kd duu nou mor dhn ai 
hav dun.’ 

‘Wai, yes,’ sed Dupin, dro’lingli, btwi’n dh‘ wifs ’v 
hiz mirshm, ‘ai ri’li thingk, G , yu hav nt egzurtd 
yself—t* dhi utmoust in dhis matr. Y‘ mait—duu 
lit] mor, ai thingk, ei?’ 

‘Hau?—in wot wei?’ 

“‘Wai—puf, puf—y* mait—puf, puf—emploi 
kaunsl in dh‘ matr, ei? —puf, puf, puf. D‘ y‘ rimembr 
dh‘ sto’ri dhi tel ’v Ab’nethi?’ 

‘Nou; hang Ab’nethil’ 

“‘T* bi shuur; hang hm ’nd welkm. But, wons *pon 
*taim, *surtn ric maizr knsi’vd dh‘ dizain ’v spunjing 
*pon dhis Ab’nethi fr ’med’kl ’pinyn. Geting up, fr 
dhis purp’s, ’n ord’nri kony’seishn in ’praivt kumpni, 
hi insinyueitd hiz keis t‘ dh‘ fzishn ’z dhat ’v ’n 
*majnri ind’vidywl. 

* “Wi wl s’pouz,”’ sed dh‘ maizr, “‘dht hiz simt’mz ’r 
suc ’nd suc; nau, doktr, wot wd yu hv d’rektd hm t‘ 
teik?” ’ 

*<Teik!”” sed Ab’nethi, “wai, teik ’dvais, t‘ bi 
shuur.” ’ 

‘But,’ sed dh‘ Pri’fekt, *litl disk’mpouzd, ‘ai ’m 
purf’ktli wiling t‘ teik ’dvais, ’n t‘ pei for ’t. Ai wd 
ri'li giv fifti thauz’nd frangks too eni wn hoo wd eid 
mi in dh‘ matr.’ 

‘In dhat keis,’ riplaid Dupin, oupning ’dror, ’n 
pr’dyusing *cekbook, ‘y* mei *z wel fil mi up ’cek fr 
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dhi ’maunt mensh’nd. Wen yu hv saind it, ai wl 
hand yu dh‘ letr.’ 

Ai wz ’staundd. Dh‘ Pri’fekt *pird abs’luutli 
thund’strikn. Fr sum min’ts hi rimeind spi’cl’s *nd 
moush’nl’s, looking inkredy’l’sli at mai frend with 
oupn mauth, ’nd aiz dht si’md starting from dher 
sok’ts; dhen, ’par’ntli rikuvring hmself in sum mezhr, 
hi si’zd ’pen, ’nd aftr sevr’l po’zz ’nd veik’nt sterz, 
fain’li fild up ’nd saind ’cek fr fifti thauz’nd frangks, 
*nd handd it *kros dh‘ teibl t‘ Dupin. Dh‘ latr 
egzam’nd it kerfli ’n dipoz’td it in hiz pok’tbook; 
dhen, ’nloking ’n eskritwar, took dhens ’letr ’n 
geiv it t' dh‘ Pri’fekt. Dhis fungsh’nri graspt it in 
*purf’kt ag’ni ’v joi, oup’nd it with ’trembling hand, 
kast ’rapd glans at its kont’nts, “nd dhen, skrambling 
*nd strugling t* dh‘ dor, rusht ’t length unser’mouny- 
*sli from dh* ruum ’nd from dh‘ haus, wthaut having 
ut’rd ’sil’bl sins Dupin hd rikwestd hm t* fil up dh‘ 
cek. 

Wen hi hd gon, mai frend ent’rd int‘ sm ekspl’- 
neish’nz. 

‘Dh‘ P’rizhyn p’li’s,’ hi sed, ‘ ’r eksi’dingli eibl in 
dher wei. Dhei ’r purs’vi’ring, inji’nys, kuning, ’nd 
thur’li vurst in dh‘ nol’j wic dhr dyutiz si’m ci’fli t* 
dimand. Dhus, wen G diteild too ’s hiz moud 
*v surcing dh‘ prem’sz at dh‘ Houtel D. , ai felt 
entair konf’d’ns in hiz having meid ’sat’sfaktri in- 
vest’ geishn—s‘ far *z hiz leib’rz ekstendd.’ 

‘S‘ far ’z hiz leib’rz ekstendd?’ sed ai. 

“Yes,’ sed Dupin. ‘Dh‘ mezh’rz *doptd wr not 
ounli dh‘ best ’v dher kaind, bt karid aut too abs’luut 
pfekshn. Had dh‘ letr bin dipoz’td wthin dh‘ reinj ’v 
dher surc, dhi’z felouz wood, biond *kwescn, hv 
faund it.’ 

Ai mirli laft—bt hi si’md kwait si’riys in 0’1 dht hi 








‘Dh‘ mezh’rz, dhen,’ hi kntinyud, ‘wr good in dher 
kaind, ’nd wel eks’kyutd; dher difekt lei in dher 
bi’ing in’ plik’bl t‘ dh‘ keis, and t‘ dh‘ man. ’Surtn set 
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’v haili inji’nys rizorsz ar, with dh‘ Pri’fekt, ’sort ’v 
Pr’krustyn bed, t* wic hi fors’bli ’dapts hiz dizainz. 
Bt hi ppetyw’li urz bai bi'ing tuu di’p ’r tuu shalou 
fr dh‘ matr in hand; ’nd meni ’skuulboi ’z ’betr ri’znr 
dhn hi’. Ai nyu won ’baut eit yerz ’v eij hooz s’kses 
*t gesing in dh‘ geim ’v “‘i’vn ’nd od” ’traktd yun’- 
vursl adm’reishn. Dhis geim ’z simpl, ‘nd iz pleid 
with marb’lz. Won pleir houldz in hiz hand ’numbr 
*y dhi’z toiz, ’n dimandz ’v *nudhr wedhr dhat 
numbr ’z i’vn ’r od. If dh‘ ges °z rait, dh* gesr winz 
won; if rong, hi luuzz won. Dh‘ boi t‘ huum ai ’luud 
wun o’] dh‘ marb’lz ’v dh‘ skuul. ’V kors hi had sum 
prins’pl ’v gesing; ’nd dhis lei in mir obz’veishn ’nd 
*dmezh’m’nt ’v dhi ’styutn’s ’v hiz *poun’nts. Fr 
egzampl, *n arnt simpl’tn iz hiz ’poun’nt, and, 
houlding up hiz klouzd hand, asks, “‘Ar dhi i’vn ’r 
od?” Aur skuulboi riplaiz, ‘‘od,” *nd luuzz; bt ’pon 
dh‘ sek’nd trai’l hi winz, fr hi dhen sez too hmself, 
“dh‘ simpl’tn had dhm i’vn ’pon dh‘ furst trai’], ’nd 
hiz *maunt ’v kuning iz just s’fish’nt t‘ meik hm hay 
dhm od ’pon dh* sek’nd; ai wl dherfor ges od” ;—hi 
gesz od, ’nd winz. Nau, with ’simpl’tn ’d’gri‘ *buv 
dh‘ furst, hi wd hy ri’z’nd dhus: “Dhis felou faindz 
dht in dh‘ furst inst’ns ai gest od, and, in dh* sek’nd, 
hi wl pr’pouz too hmself ’pon dh‘ furst impuls, 
*simpl ve’rieishn fr’m i’vn too od, ’z did dh‘ furst 
simpl’tn; bt dhen ’sek’nd tho’t wl sjest dht dhis ’z tuu 
simpl ’ve’rieishn, ’nd fain’li hi wl disaid *pon pooting 
it i'vn ’z bifor. Ai wl dherfor ges i’vn’’—hi gesz i’vn, 
’nd winz. Nau dhis moud ’v ri’zning in dh‘ skuulboi, 
hoom hiz felouz turmd “luki’’— wot, in its last 
*nal’ss, iz it?’ 

‘It *z mirli,’ ai sed, ‘’n aident’f’keishn ’v dh‘ 
ri’zn’rz int’lekt with dhat ’v hiz ’poun’nt.’ 

‘It iz,’ sed Dupin; ‘and, ’pon ’nkwairing ’v dh‘ boi 
bai wot mi’nz hi ifektd dh‘ thur“ aident’f’keishn in 
wic hiz s’kses knsistd, ai risi’vd ansr ’z folouz: “‘Wen 
ai wish t° faind aut hau waiz, ’r hau styupd, ’r hau 
good, ’r hau wikd iz eni wn, or wot ’r hiz tho’ts ’t 
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dh‘ moum’nt, ai fashn dhi ekspreshn ’v mai feis, ’z 
aky’r'tli ’z pos’bl, in ’kord’ns with dhi ekspreshn ’v 
hiz, ‘nd dhen weit t‘ si‘ wot tho’ts ’r sent’m’nts ’raiz 
in mai maind ’r hart, ’z if t' mac ’r kor’spond with 
dhi ekspreshn.” Dhis rispons ’v dh‘ skuulboi laiz *t 
dh* botm ’v o’l dh‘ spyuriys pr’fund’ti wic hz bin 
*triby’td t‘ Rochefoucauld, t‘ La Bougive, t’ Machia- 
velli, and t‘ Campanella.’ 

**Nd dhi aident’f’keishn,’ ai sed, ‘’v dh‘ ri’zn’rz 
int’lekt with dhat ’v hiz ’poun’nt, dipendz, if ai 
und’stand yu ’rait, *pon dhi aky’r’si with wic dhi 
*poun’nts int’lekt ’z *dmezh’rd.’ 

‘Fr its prakt’kl valyu it dipendz pon dhis,’ ri- 
plaid Dupin; ‘’nd dh‘ Pri’fekt ’nd hiz kouhort feil 
sou fri’kw’ntli, furst, bai difolt ’°v dhis aident’f’keishn, 
and, sek’ndli, bai il’dmezh’m’nt, ’r ra’dhr throo 
non’dmezh’m’nt, ’v dhi int’lekt with wic dhei ’r 
en-geijd. Dhi knsidr ounli dhr oun aidi”z’v inj nyu’ti; 
and, in surcing fr enithing hidn, ’dvurt ounli t‘ dh‘ 
moudz in wic dhei wd hv hidn it. Dhei ’r rait in 
dhis muc—dht dhr oun inj’nyu’ti iz *feithfl repri- 
zent’tv ’v dhat ’v dh‘ mas; bt wen dh‘ kuning ’v dhi 
ind’vidywl fel’n iz dvurs in kar’ktr from dhr oun, 
dh‘ fel’n foilz dhm, ’v kors. Dhis o’lwz hap’nz wen it 
*z “buy dhr oun, ’nd veri yuzhw’li wen it ’z bilou. 
Dhi hav nou ve’rieishn ’v prins’pl in dhr invest’- 
geish’nz; ’t best, wen urjd bai sum ’nyuzhwl imurj’nsi 
—bai sum ekstrord’nri riword—dhi ekstend ’r eg- 
zajreit dhr ould moudz ’v prakt’s, wthaut tucing 
dher prins’p’lz. Wot, fr egzampl, in dhis keis ’v 
D , hz bin dun t* ve’ri dh‘ prins’pl ’v akshn? 
Wot °z 0’ dhis bo’ring, ’n proubing, ’nd saunding, 
*nd skruut’naizing with dh‘ maikr’skoup, ’n dvaiding 
dh‘ surf’s ’v dh* bilding int‘ rej’st’rd skwer incz— 
wot *z it o’] bt ’n egzaj’reishn ov dhi apl’keishn ’v 
dh‘ won prins’pl or set ’v prins’p’Iz ’v sure, wic ’r 
beist *pon won set ’v noush’nz rigarding hyumn 
injnyu’ti, t‘ wic dh‘ Pri’fekt, in dh‘ long rooti’n ’v 
hiz dyuti, hz bin ’kust’md? Duu y‘ not si‘ hi hz teikn 
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it fr grantd dht ol men pr’si’d t‘ knsi’l “letr,—not 
egzaktli in ’giml’t-houl bord in ’cerleg—but, ’t li’st, 
in sum aut’vdh’wei houl ’r kornr sjestd bai dh‘ seim 
tenr ’v tho’t wic wd urj ’man t* s’kri’t “letr in ’giml’t- 
houl bord in ’cerleg? ’N duu y‘ not si‘ o’lsou, dht 
suc rshershei nooks fr knsi’Im’nt ’r ’daptd ounli fr 
ord’nri ’keizh’nz, ’nd wd bi ’doptd ounli bai ord’nri 
int’lekts; for, in o’l keisz ’v knsi’lm’nt, ’d’spouzl ’v 
dhi art’kl knsi’ld—’d’spouzl ov it in dhis rshershei 
manr,—iz, in dh‘ veri furst inst’ns, prizyum’bl and 
prizyumd; ’nd dhus its dskuvri dipendz, not ’t o’l 
*pon dhi ’kyumn, bt o’lt’gedhr *pon th* mir ker, 
peish’ns, ’n diturm’neishn ’y dh‘ si’k’rz; ’nd wer dh‘ 
keis ’z ’v import’ns—or, wot ’maunts t‘ dh‘ seim 
thing in dh‘ p’lishl aiz, wen dh‘ riword ’z ’v magn’- 
tyud,—dh‘ kwol’tiz in kwescn hv nevr bin noun t‘ 
feil. Yu wl nau und’stand wot ai mi’n in sjesting 
dhat, had dh‘ p’loind letr bin hidn eniwer wthin dh‘ 
lim’ts ’v dh‘ Pri’fekts egzam’neishn—in udhr wurdz, 
had dh‘ prins’pl ov its knsi’Im’nt bin komprihendd 
wthin dh‘ prins’p’Iz ’v dh‘ Pri’fekt—its dskuvri wd 
hv bin ’matr o’lt’gedhr biond kwescn. Dhis fung- 
sl’nri, hauevr, hz bin thur’li mist’faid; ’nd dh‘ rimout 
sors ’v hiz dfi’t laiz in dh* sup’zishn dht dh‘ min’str 
*z “fuul, bikoz hi hz *kwaird rinaun ’z ’pou’t. O’] 
fuulz ’r pou’ts; dhis dh‘ Pri’fekt fi’lz; ’nd hi ’z mirli 
gilti ’°v ‘non distributio medii in dhens infu’ring dht 
o'l pou’ts ’r fuulz.” 

‘Bt iz dhis ri’li dh‘ pou’t?’ ai askt. ‘Dhr ’r tuu 
brudh’rz, ai nou; ’n bouth hy ’teind repy’teishn in 
let’rz. Dh‘ min’str ai b’li’v hz ritn lurn’dli on dh‘ 
Dif’renshl Kalky’l’s. Hi ’z *math’m’tishn, ’nd nou 
pou’t.’ 

‘Yu ’r msteikn; ai nou hm wel; hi ’z bouth. ’Z 
pou’t and math’m’tishn, hi wd ri’zn wel; ’z mir 
math’m’tishn, hi kood nt hy ri’z’nd ’t o’l, ’nd dhus 
wood hv bin ’t dh‘ mursi ’v dh‘ Pri’fekt.’ 

“Y‘ s’praiz mi,’ ai sed, ‘bai dhi’z ’piny’nz, wic hv 
bin kontr’diktd bai dh* vois ’v dh‘ wurld. Y‘ duu 
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nt mi’n t* set *t no’t dh‘ weld’jestd aidir ’v sencriz. 
Dh‘ math’mat’k! ri’zn hz long bin rigardd ’z dhi‘ 
ri’zn par excellence.’ 

““Il y a a parier,”’ riplaid Dupin, kwouting from 
Chamfort, ‘ “gue toute idée publique, toute con- 
vention regue, est une sottise, car elle a convenu au 
plus grand nombre.” Dh‘ math’m’tish’nz, ai grant yu, 
hv dun dhr best t‘ prom’Igeit dh‘ popy’Ir err t‘ wic 
yu *luud, ’nd wic *z non dh‘ les ’n err fr its prom’!- 
geishn *z truuth. With ’n art wurdhi *betr ko’z, fr 
egzampl, dhei hv insinyueitd dh‘ turm “ ’nal’ss” 
intoo apl’keishn too alj’br‘. Dh‘ Frence ’r dhi 
*rinj’neit’rz ’v dhis ptiky’lr disepshn; bt if *turm ’z 
*y eni import’ns—if wurdz diraiv eni valyu fr’m 
*plik’bil’ti—dhen “ ’nal’ss”’ knveiz “‘alj'br* ” *baut ’z 
muc az, in Latn, “‘ambitus” implaiz “‘ambishn’’, 
“religio” “‘rilijn”, or “‘homines honesti’, ’set ’v 
onr’ bl men.’ 

“Yu hav ’kwor’l on hand, ai si‘,’ sed ai, ‘with sum 
*y dhi alj’brei’sts ’v Par’s; bt pr’si’d.’ 

‘Ai dspyut dhi ’veil’bil’ti, *nd dhus dh‘ valyu ’v 
dhat ri’zn wic ’z kult’veitd in eni speshl form udhr 
dhn dhi abstraktli loj’kl. Ai dspyut, in ptiky’lr, dh‘ 
ri’zn idyust bai math’mat’kl studi. Dh‘ math’mat’ks 
*r dh‘ sai’ns ’v form ’n kwont’ti; math’mat’k] ri’zning 
iz mirli lojk ’plaid too obz’veishn *pon form ’n 
kwont’ti. Dh‘ greit err laiz in s’pouzing dht i’vn dh‘ 
truudhz ’v wot ’z ko’ld pyur alj’br‘, ar abstrakt ’r 
jenr’l truudhz. ’Nd dhis err iz sou igri’js dht ai ’m 
knfaundd at dh‘ yun’v’sal’ti with wic it hz bin 
risi’vd. Math’mat’kl aksy’mz ’r not aksy’mz ’v jenr’] 
truuth. Wot ’z truu ’v rileishn—’v form ’n kwont’ti— 
iz ofn grousli fols in rigard t* mor’Iz, fr egzampl. In 
dhis latr sai’ns it *z yuzhw’li wntruu dht dhi agr’- 
geitd parts ’r ’kwl t‘ dh‘ houl. In kem’stri o’lsou 
dhi aksym feilz. In dh‘ knsid’reishn ’v moutvy it 
feilz; fr tuu mout’vz, i’c ’v ’givn valyu, hav not, 
nes’sr’li, ’valyu wen ynaitd, i’kwl t* dh‘ sum ’v dher 
valyuz "part. Dhr ’r nyumr’s udhr math’mat’kl 
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truudhz wic ’*r ounli truudhz wthin dh‘ lim’ts ’v 
rileishn. Bt dh‘ math’m’tishn argyuz, fr’m hiz fainait 
truudhz, throo habt, ’z if dhi wur ’v ’n abs’luutli 
jenr’l *plik’bil’ti—az dh‘ wurld indi’d ’maj’nz dhm t* 
bi‘. Braint, in hiz veri lurn’d Mrhol’ji, mensh’nz ’n 
*nal’gs sors ’v err, wen hi sez dht “‘o’ldhou dh‘ Peign 
feib’lz ’r not b’li’vd, yet wi fget aurselvz kntinyw’li, 
’nd meik infr’nsz from dhm ’z egzisting rial’tiz.”’ 
With dhi aljbrei’sts, hauevr, hoo ’r Peig’nz dhm- 
selyz, dh‘ ‘‘Peign feib’lz’’ ar b’li’vd, ’nd dhi infr’nsz 
*r meid, not s‘ muc throo laps ’v memri, ’z throo ’n 
un’kaunt’bl adling ’y dh‘ breinz. In short, ai nevr 
yet enkaunt’rd dh‘ mir math’m’tishn hoo kd bi 
trustd aut ’v i’kwl ruuts, or won hoo did nt Klan- 
dest’nli hould it ’z ’point ’v hiz feith dht x* + px wz 
abs’Juutli "nd unk’ndishn’li i’kwl t‘ g. Sei t* won ’v 
dhi’z jent’Imn, bai wei ’v eksper’m’nt, if y* pli’z, dht 
y‘ b’li’v *keizh’nz mei *kur wer x? + px ’z not 
o'lt’gedhr i’kwl t* g, and, having meid hm und’stand 
wot y‘ mi’n, get aut ’v hiz ri’c ’z spi’d’li ’z knvi’ny’nt, 
for, biond daut, hi wl endevr t* nok y* daun. 

‘Ai mi’n t* sei,’ kntinyud Dupin, wail ai mirli 
laft *t hiz last obz’veish’nz, ‘dht if dh‘ min’str hd 
bin nou mor dhn ’math’m’tishn, dh‘ Pri’fekt wood 
hy bin undr nou nses’ti ’v giving mi dhis cek. Ai 
nyu hm, hauevr, ’z bouth math’m’tishn *n pou’t, ’nd 
mai mezh’rz wr ’daptd too hiz kpas’ti, with refr’ns t‘ 
dh‘ surk’mst’nsz bai wic hi wz sraundd. Ai nyu hm 
*z ’kortyr, tuu, and ’z ’bould intrigant. Suc ’man, ai 
knsid’rd, kood nt feil t’ bi ’wer ’v dhi ord’nri 
p'lishl moudz ’v akshn. Hi kood nt hv feild too 
antis’peit—’nd ivents hy pruuvd dht hi did nt feil too 
antis’peit—dh*‘ weileiingz t‘ wic hi wz sbjektd. Hi 
must hv forsi’n, ai riflektd, dh‘ si’kr’t invest’ geish’nz 
*y hiz prem’sz. Hiz fri’kw’nt abs’nsz fr’m houm ’t 
nait, wic wr heild bai dh‘ Pri’fekt ’z surtn eidz too 
hiz s’kses, ai rigardd ’z ruuzz, too ’ford op’tyun’ti 
fr thur‘ surc t‘ dh‘ p’li’s, *nd dhus dh‘ suunr too 
impres dhm with dh‘ knvikshn t‘ wic G , in fakt, 
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did fain’li ’raiv—dh* knvikshn dht dh‘ letr wz not 
*pon dh‘ prem’sz. Ai felt, o’lsou, dht dh* houl trein 
*y tho’t, wic ai woz *t sum peinz in diteiling too yu 
just nau, knsurning dhi inve’riy’bl prins’pl ’v p’lishl 
akshn in surcez fr art’k’Iz knsi’ld—ai felt dht dhis 
houl trein ’v tho’t wd nes’sr’li pas throo dh‘ maind 
*y dh‘ min’str. It wd imper’t’vli li’d hm t* dspaiz 
0’! dhi ord’nri nooks ’v knsi’lm’nt. Hi‘ kood nt, ai 
riflektd, bi sou wi’k ’z not t‘ si‘ dht dh* moust intr’k’t 
*nd rimout rises ’v hiz houtel wd bi ’z oupn °z hiz 
kom’n’st kloz’ts t‘ dhi aiz, t‘ dh‘ proubz, t‘ dh‘ 
giml’ts, ’n t‘ dh‘ maikr’skoups ’v dh‘ Pri’fekt. Ai so‘, 
in fain, dht hi‘ wd bi drivn, ’z ’matr ’v kors, t 
simplis'ti, if not dlibr’tli indyust too it ’z ’matr ’v 
cois. Yu wl rimembr, phaps, hau despr’tli dh‘ Pri’fekt 
laft wen ai sjested, *pon aur furst int’vyu, dhat it wz 
just pos’bl dhis mistri trub’Ild hm sou muc on ’kaunt 
*v its bi’ing sou veri selfev'd’nt.’ 

‘Yes,’ sed ai, ‘ai rimembr hiz merim’nt wel. Ai ri’li 
tho’t hi wood hv fo’I’n int* knvulsh’nz.’ 

‘Dh‘ mti’riyl wurld,’ kntinyud Dupin, ‘ *baundz 
with veri strikt ’nal’jiz t‘ dhi im’ti’riyl; *nd dhus 
sum kulr ’v truuth hz bin givn t* dh‘ rtor’kl dogm‘, 
dht met’fr, or sim’li, mei bi meid t* strengthn ’n 
argy’m’nt, ’z wel ’z too embel’sh ’d’skripshn. Dh‘ 
prins’pl ’v vis inertiae, fr egzampl, si’mz t* bi aiden- 
t’kl in fiz’ks ’nd met’fiz’ks. It ’z not mor truu in dh‘ 
formr, dht “larjr bodi iz with mor dif’k’lti set in 
moushn dhn ’smo’lr won, ’nd dhat its subs’kw’nt - 
mmentm iz kmenshr’t with dhis dif’k’Iti, dhan it iz, 
in dh‘ latr, dht int’lekts ’v dh‘ vastr kpas’ti, wail mor 
fors’bl, mor konst’nt, ’nd mor iventfl in dher muuy- 
m’nts dhn dhouz ’v infi’riyr greid, ar yet dh‘ les 
red’li muuvd, ’nd mor embar’st ’nd fool ’v hez’teishn 
in dh‘ furst fyu steps ’v dher prougr’s. Gen: hav yu 
evr nout’st wic ’v dh‘ stri’t sainz, ouvr dh* shop 
dorz, ’r dh‘ moust ’traktv ’v ’tenshn?’ 

‘Ai hv nevr givn dh‘ matr tho’t,’ ai sed. 

‘Dhr ’z ’geim ’v puz’lz,’ hi rizyumd, ‘wic *z pleid 
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*pon *map. Won parti pleiing rikwairz ’nudhr t 
faind *givn wurd—dh* neim ’v taun, rivr, steit, ’r 
empair—eni wurd, in short, ’pon dh‘ motli ’n pplekst 
surf’s ’v dh‘ cart. ’Novs in dh‘ geim jenr’li si’ks too 
embar’s hiz ’poun’nts bai giving dhm dh‘ moust 
mainyutlilet’rd neimz; bt dhi ad’pt s’lekts suc wurdz 
*z strec, in larj kar’kt’rz, fr’m won end ’v dh‘ cart 
t dhi udhr. Dhi’z, Jaik dhi ouv’larjli let’rd sainz ’n 
plak’rdz ’v dh‘ stri’t, eskeip obz’veishn bai dint ’v 
bi’ing ekses’vli obvys; ’nd hir dh‘ fiz’kl ouv’sait iz 
prisaisli *nal’gs with dh‘ mor’l ’naprihenshn bai wic 
dhi int’lekt suf’rz t‘ pas ’nnout’st dhouz knsid’rei- 
sh’nz wic ’r tuu "btruus’vli ’n tuu palp’bli selfev’d’nt. 
Bt dhis ’z ’point, it ’pirz, sumwot ’buv ’r bni’th dhi 
und’standing ’v dh‘ Pri’fekt. Hi nevr wons tho’t it 
prob’bl, or pos’bl, dht dh‘ min’str hd dipoz’td dh‘ 
letr *mi’dy’tli bni’th dh‘ nouz ’v dh‘ houl wurld, bai 
wei ’v best priventing eni porshn ’v dhat wurld fr’m 
psi’ving it. 

‘Bt dh‘ mor ai riflektd ’pon dh‘ de’ring, dashing, 
’n dskrim’neiting injnyu’ti ’v D ; pon dh‘ fakt 
dht dh‘ doky’m’nt must o’lwz hv bin at hand, if hi 
intendd t* yuz it t‘ good purp’s; ’nd ’pon dh‘ disaisv 
ev’d’ns, *bteind bai dh‘ Pri’fekt, dht it wz not hidn 
wthin dh‘ lim’ts ’v dhat dign’triz ord’nri surc—dh‘ 
mor sat’sfaid ai bikeim dhat, t‘ knsi’l dhis letr, dh‘ 
min’str hd rizortd t‘ dh‘ komprihensy ’nd sgeishs 
ekspi’dy’nt ’v not ’temting t‘ knsi’l it ’t o’1. 

‘Fool ’v dhi’z aidi’’z, ai priperd maiself with ’per 
*v grin spekt’k’lz, ’n ko’ld won fain morning kwait 
bai aks’d’nt, at dh‘ min’sti’riyl houtel. Ai faund 
D *t houm, yo’ning, launjing, ’n do’dling, *z 
yuzhwl, ’n pritending t‘ bi in dh‘ last ekstrem’ti ’v 
ennui. Hi iz, phaps, dh‘ moust ri’li en’jetk hyumn 
bi’ing nau “laiv—bt dhat ’z ounli wen noub’di si’z 
hm. 

*T* bi i’vn with hm, ai kmpleind ’v mai wi’k aiz, 
’nd Imentd dh‘ nses’ti ’v dh‘ spekt’k’lz, undr kuvr 
’yv wic ai ko’sh’sli ’nd thur’li sveid dhi ’partm’nt, 
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wail si’mingli intent ounli *pon dh‘ konv’seishn ’v 
mai houst. 

‘Ai peid speshl ’tenshn too ’larj raitingteibl nir wic 
hi sat, ’nd ’pon wic lei knfyuz’dli, sm mis’leinys let’rz 
*nd udhr peip’rz, with won ’r tuu myuz’k] instr’m’nts 
*nd *fyu books. Hir, hauevr, aftr “long ’nd veri 
dlibr’t skruut’ni, ai so‘ nothing too eksait ptiky’lr 
sspishn. 

“°T length mai aiz, in gouing dh‘ surk’t ’v dh‘ 
ruum, fel ’pon ’trumpri fil’gri‘ kardrak ’v peistbord, 
dht hung danggling bai ’durti ribn, fr’m ’litl bras nob 
just bni’th dh‘ midl ’v dh‘ mant’Ipi’s. In dhis rak, 
wic hd thri‘ ’r for kmpartm’nts, wr faiv ’r siks 
viz’ting kardz ’nd ’sol’tri letr. Dhis last wz muc soild 
’n krump’ld. It wz torn nirli in tuu, ’kros dh* mid] 
—z if ’dizain, in dh‘ furst inst’ns, t* ter it entairli up 
*z wurthl’s, hd bin olt’rd, ’r steid, in dh‘ sek’nd. It 
had “larj blak si’l, be’ring dh‘ D—— saifr veri 
knspikyw’sli, *nd wz ‘drest, in ’d’miny’tv fi’meil 
hand, t' D——, dh‘ min’str, hmself. It wz thrust 
kerl’sli, ’nd i’vn, az it si’md, kntemtyw’sli, int’ won 
*y dh‘ dvizh’nz ’v dh‘ rak. 

‘Nou suunr had ai glanst ’t dhis letr, dhan ai 
knkluudd it t* bi dhat ’v wic ai wz in sure. T‘ bi 
shuur, it woz, too o’l ’pi’r’ns, rad’kli difr’nt fr’m dh‘ 
won ’y wic dh‘ Pri’fekt hd red ’s sou mainyut 
*d’skripshn. Hir dh‘ si’l wz larj ’n blak, with dh‘ 
D— saifr; dher it wz smo’l ’nd red, with dh‘ 
dyukl armz ’v dhi S—— famli. Hir, dhi ’dres, t 
dh‘ min’str, wz dminy’tv *nd fem’nn; dher dh‘ 
syup’skripshn, too ’surtn roi’l pursn’j, wz mark’dli 
bould ’n disaidd; dh‘ saiz ‘loun formd ’point ’v 
kor’spond’ns. But, dhen, dh‘ rad’k’In’s ’v dhi’z 
difr’nsz, wic wz eksesv; dh‘ durt; dh‘ soild ’n torn 
kndishn ’v dh‘ peipr, sou ink’nsist’nt with dh* truu 
mthod’kl hab’ts ’v D , nd sou sjestv ’v *dizain 
t dluud dh‘ bihouldr intoo ’n aidir ’v dh* wurth- 
I’sn’s ’v dh‘ doky’m’nt; dhi’z thingz, tgedhr with dh‘ 
haip’r’btruusv sityueishn ’v dhis doky’m’nt, fool in 
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dh‘ vyu ’v evri viz’tr, nd dhus egzaktli in ’kord’ns 
with dh‘ knkluuzh’nz t‘ wic ai hd pri’vy’sli ’raivd; 
dhi’z thingz, ai sei, wr strongli k’robr’tv ’v sspishn, in 
won hoo keim with dhi intenshn t‘ sspekt. 

‘Ai prtraktd mai vizt ’z long *z pos’bl, and, wail 
ai meinteind ’moust an’meitd dskushn with dh‘ 
min’str, on *topk wic ai nyu wel hd nevr feild too 
intr’st "nd eksait hm, ai kept mai ’tenshn ri’li riv’td 
*pon dh‘ letr. In dhis egzam’neishn, ai kmitd t* 


' memnri its eksturnl ’pi’r’ns ’nd ’reinjm’nt in dh‘ rak; 


*nd o’lsou fel, ’t length, ’pon ’d’skuvri wic set ’t rest 
woteyr trivyl daut ai mait hv ent’teind. In skruut’- 
naizing dhi ejz ’v dh‘ peipr, ai *bzurvd dhm t* bi 
mor ceift dhn si’md nes’sri. Dhi prizentd dh‘ broukn 
*pi’r’ns wic ’z man’festd wen ’stif peipr, having bin 
wons fouldd ’n prest with *fouldr, iz ri’fouldd in 
*rivurst d’rekshn, in dh‘ seim kri’sz ’r ejz wic hd 
formd dhi ’rij’nl fould. Dhis dskuvri wz s’fish’nt. It 
wz klir t‘ mi dht dh‘ letr hd bin turnd, az ’gluv, 
insaid aut, ri’d’rektd, ’nd ri’si’ld. Ai bad dh‘ min’str 
good morning, ’n took mai diparcr ’t wons, li’ving 
*gould snufboks ’pon dh‘ teibl. 

‘Dh‘ nekst morning ai ko’ld fr dh‘ snufboks, wen 
wi rizyumd, kwait i’g’li, dh‘ konv’seishn ’y dh‘ 
prisi’ding dei. Wail dhus en-geijd, hauevr, "laud 
riport, ’z if ’v "pistl, wz hurd ’mi’dy’tli bni’th dh‘ 
windouz ’v dh‘ houtel, ’nd wz s’ksi’dd bai ’si’riz ’v 
firfl skri’mz, ’nd dh‘ shautingz ’v *mob. D—— rusht 
too ’keism’nt, thruu it oupn, ’nd lookt aut. In dh‘ 
mi’ntaim, ai stept t* dh‘ kardrak, took dh‘ letr, poot 
it in mai pok’t, ’nd ripleist it bai *faksim’li (s‘ far *z 
rigardz eksturn’lz), wic ai hd kerfli priperd ’t mai 
lojingz; im’teiting dh‘ D. saifr, veri red’li, bai 
mi’nz ’v ’si’] formd ’v bred. 

‘Dh* dsturb’ns in dh‘ stri’t hd bin ’keizh’nd bai 
dh‘ frantk biheivyr *v ’man with ’musk’t. Hi hd 
faird it mung ’kraud ’v wimn ’n cildr’n. It pruuvd, 
hauevr, too hv bin wthaut bo’l, ’nd dh‘ felou wz 
suf’rd t‘ gou hiz wei ’z “luun’tk ’r drungk’rd. Wen hi 
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hd gon, D keim fr’m dh‘ windou, widhr ai hd 
foloud hm ’mi’dy’tli *pon s’kyuring dhi obj’kt in 
vyu. Suun aft’w’rdz ai bad hm ferwel. Dh‘ pritendd 
luun’tk wz ’man in mai oun pei.’ 

‘Bt wot purp’s had yu,’ ai askt, ‘in ripleising dh‘ 
letr bai ’faksim’li? Wood it not hv bin betr, at dh‘ 
furst vizt, too hv si’zd it oup’nli, ’n dipartd?’ 

‘D—,,’ riplaid Dupin, ‘iz ’despr’t man, ’nd ’man 
*y nurv. Hiz houtel, tuu, iz not wthaut ’tend’nts 
dvyoutd too hiz intr’sts. Had ai meid dh‘ waild ’temt 
y‘ sjest, ai mait nevr hy left dh* min’sti’riyl prez’ns 
*Jaiv. Dh‘ good pi’pl ’v Par’s mait hv hurd ’v mi nou 
mor. Bt ai had ’n obj’kt ’part fr’m dhi’z knsid’- 
reish’nz. Y‘ nou mai p’lit’kl pri’p’zesh’nz. In dhis 
matr, ai akt °z ’part’zan ’v dh‘ leidi knsurnd. Fr 
eitiin munths dh* min’str hz had hr in hiz paur. Shi 
haz nau him in hurz; sins, bi’ing un’wer dht dh‘ 
letr *z not in hiz pzeshn, hi wl pr’si’d with hiz 
egzaksh’nz °*z if it woz. Dhus wil hi ’nev’t’bli kmit 
hmself, *t wons, too hiz p’lit’kl dstrukshn. Hiz 
daunfo’l, tuu, wl not bi mor prisip’tt dhn o’kw’rd. 
It ’z o’] veri wel t* to’k ’baut dh‘ facilis descensus 
Averni; bt in 0] kaindz ’v Klaiming, ’z Catalani sed 
*y singing, it ’z far mor i’zi t‘ get up dhn t‘ kum 
daun. In dh‘ prez’nt inst’ns ai hav nou simp’thi— 
*t li’st nou piti—fr him hoo disendz. Hi *z dhat 
monstrum horrendum, ’n “nprins’p’ld man ’y ji’nys. 
Ai knfes, hauevr, dht ai shd laik veri wel t‘ nou dh‘ 
prisais kar’ktr ’v his tho’ts, wen, bi’ing difaid bai 
hur hoom dh‘ Pri’fekt turmz “ ’surtn pursn’j,”’ hi ’z 
ridyust too oupning dh‘ letr wic ai left for hm in dh‘ 
kardrak.’ 

‘Hau? did y‘ poot enithing ptiky’Ir in it?’ 

‘Wai—it did nt si’m o’lt’gedhr rait t‘ li’v dhi 
inti’riyr blangk—dhat wd hv bin insulting. D. ; 
*t Vien‘ wons, did mi ’n i’vl turn, wic ai tould hm, 
kwait good-hyum’dli, dht ai shd rimembr. Sou, ’z ai 
nyu hi wd fil sm kyurios’ti in rigard t‘ dhi aident’ti 
*y dh‘ pursn hoo hd autwitd hm, ai tho’t it ’piti not 
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770 t* giv hm ’kluu. Hi ’z wel ’kweintd with mai MS., ’nd 
ai just kopid int‘ dh‘ midl ’v dh‘ blangk shi’t dh‘ 
wurdz— 

““__Un dessein si funeste, 
S’il n’est digne d’Atrée, est digne de Thyeste.” 


775 Dhei’r t‘ bi faund in Crébillonz Atrée? 





APPENDIX | 


Roman and Italics 


THE subject of this appendix is unrelated to spelling 
reform, but shares its aim of ease of learning the written 
language. Some time after a child begins reading, he goes 
on to writing. The advance is eased if the shapes of each 
printed and written letter are closely similar. 

The similarity of capitals is close enough if printed sans- 
serif forms are adopted for writing. This commendable 
practice was introduced in New South Wales several years 
ago. 

Next the lower-case letters. Printed matter is normally 
in roman which is upright, but most of us write sloping, 
and in this respect italics are closer to writing. A further 
similarity in overall appearance is due to the shapes of 
italic letters, which on the whole are more rounded than 
roman letters. The similarity extends to the shapes of 
individual letters. Thus in all italic type-faces a is as close 
to the written form as it need be, and in at least eight of 
them (Bembo, Caslon, Centaur, Ehrhardt, Garamond, 
Imprint, Perpetua, Plantin) so is k, for in them the stroke 
pointing north-east becomes a loop. So is y in Scotch, and 
g in Perpetua is perhaps too close, having a joining loop. 

The foregoing leads to the concept of a new italic type- 
face, combining the benefits from the learner’s point of 
view of existing ones, and adding to them. Two changes 
would be to open the oval in 5 at the top and in p at the 
bottom (as on the Trajan column). A further benefit of 
these two changes and of the slope of italics should be to 
make the confusion of b and d and of p and q a thing of 
the past. At present, infants’ primers often use upright, 
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sans-serif type-faces, making d an exact mirror image of b 
and q of p, as if dyslexia were desirable. 

The most important use of the new type-face would be in 
primers for infants starting reading. When they have pro- 
gressed as far as the immediate recognition of a fair 
number of words and have started writing, they could 
switch to eny of the present italic type-faces, and soon after 
to roman. But no doubt the new type-face would come into 
general use. 

It might eventually dawn on us that appreciable differ- 
ences between printed and written letters are quite un- 
necessary, so that in a gradually increasing number of 
books the new italics would replace roman, and an up- 
right form thereof would be used where italics are used 
now. Italics en masse are just as pleasing in appearance as 
roman and as easy to read, and have the practical advant- 
age of being at least 5% more compact. 
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BBC 42 
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believe 63 
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bet 19,29,41,44 
Bett 41 
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fanatic 97 
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fe' 65 
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fificr 78 
fluent 60 
fnatk, fnetk 97 
for 69 
fortai, fortifor 105. 
forty 103 
foundd , founded 66 


foundered 65 


four 69 
fourteen 103 
fowl 56 
frater,fraternity, 

fraternize 6 
frend 32 
fu' 65 
fur 52,65,78 
firi 76 
fu'ri 50,76 
furl 52 
furry 50,52 
fury 78 
futbol an 
fydri 78 
gainsaid 127 
general 56 
gilliflower 1 
gnaw 127 
Greece 57 
greengrocer 62 
gringrésr 78 
gri'n-grousr 62 
grip,gripe 5 
guelder ,quess,guest quilt 127 
h (french) 39,66 
haem- 127 
hapili,hap'li,happily 85 
hard-hedd, hardheded 62 
haul 45 
hd 73 
hem=- 127 
héros 39 
hi 73 
histori,history 51 
ho'l 66 
horr ,horror 55 
hors-d'oeuvres 52 
hospitable 95 
huri,hurry 50 
hyper- ,hype- 54 
i 29,41-42 ,44,46,50,51,54 
I (IPA symbol) 41-42 
I (pronoun) 61 
-ible 45 ,47-48 
id 73 
ie 33,44,61 
iee 45 
~ile,-ilis 68 
illusive 42 
in- 103 
income 62 
inck, ingt,ink 61 
ifk 78 
inked 61 
inkm 78 





inkum 
insted 
ifit 
iodine 
~ion 


6 iron 


-ise 
isosceles 
i‘thail 
-ive 

~iz 

-ize 


Janri,January 

jewel 

jewellery ,jewelry 
| jury, juuri 


| kar 

| kaurd 

| kh 
knight ,knyghte 
koi' 
koir 
kokett 
ké: 
Kristi'n,Xristyn 
krossvord 
kwainain 
kwai't 
kw'ni'n 


1 
2,2 
lab,laboratory 
laibri,laibr*ri 
langgwj , language 
ldthds 

| lavatory 

| layer 
layette 
lean 
leir 
leisure 
léx 
lesure 
lever 
library 
lien 
li'n 
li"n 
lér 
lour 
lower 


m 
‘*s 
made 


61 
128 
78 
69 
66 
52 
66 
21 


69 
51 
66 
24 


105 
45 
129 
59 


77 
66 
65 
12 
66 
65 
Ww 
77 
76 
4 


52 
68 


56 


95 
129 
62 

79 

95 
52,77 
45 

54 

52 
125 
77 
127-128 
128 


54,78 
78 
54,71 


52 
52,77 


56,82 
82 


manifold ,many 37 
McLeod 55 
mom'ry 129 
meny 128 
million 54 
miljé " 
mily'n 54 
mistress 1 
m*lud 57 
more 42,69 
mpt 82 
muucl 93 
myutyu') 92 
n 56 
fi, fi 78 
'n 82 
navi,navigator ,navvy 28 
"nd 82 
nephew 268 
“ness 103 
nevew 28 
newshawk 62 
ng 61,62,63,71,78 
Ngami 57 
nightshade 61 
niv3 an] 
notice 85 
nowhere 65 
nts 82-B3 
nudest ,nudist 83 
nyuz~ho'k 62 
° 29,44,46,50,51,68,69,77 
5,6,6 7 
oe 44 
cee 45 
of 27-28,51 
off 27,68 
office 66,83,85 
officer 65 
officers 51,65 
offices 51,66 
ofn 93 
of's 83 
of’sr,of's'rz 65 
of *sz 66 
often 93 
ogzily'ri 129 
oi 45 
one 43 
oo 59,60,77 
cor 21,42-43,45,51,52,67,69 
“ory 45 567,128 
ordineri,ord'neri,ord'nri, 
ord'n'ri,ordn'ri 128 
ordu'v'r 52 
Oeerty* sa 


ou 44,45,68,77 


over aight,overrate 


paraphernalia 


poisonous,poizn's 


preface ,pref's 


prmout,pr "mout 


4) 
62 
52 


21,45 ,67 


62 
73 
62 

4 


33 
8,33 
66 
49 
4 
8 
96 
95 
72 
94 
8 
32 
94 
62 
52 
27 
97 
56 


29,41,44 


4 

45 
56 
59,78 
43,69 
29,44 
2 

83 

41 

83 

52 

55 

12 

55 
67 
78 

52 

77 
105 
59 


65 
41 
49 
92 
49 


39 ,49-51,54,57,61,62,65 


77 
72 
34,78 


-re 4s 


read 128 
real 68 
receive 12 
red 72,128 
réaié ,reidiou 77 
relieve 12 
residual 60 
rev,reved,reving, 

revved revving 28 
ri,ri’ 74 
ri*l,xi"l 68 
riy* 74 
ro'r 78 
ro"r 54 
8,8 (Slavonic) 78 
Sahara 79 
sat 5,36 
sate 5 
satiate,saticty 6,9 
satis 6 
sawing 54 
sawyer 77 
saying 45 
sbjekt 55 
s*bjekt 52,55 
sed 128 
seen 37 
sees a2 
seez 8 
seiing 45 
seize 8,42 
separate 56 
sh 61,62,71,78 
Sh 71 
Shar’ 79 
sheh 33 
Shoppe ,Ye Olde Gifte 101 
shorthand , short-hand 62 
sickle 3 
simpli 56 
sing, singer ,singr 61 
sifr 78 
sit,sitting 36 
slou,slough,sluff 1 
so* 65 
society 49 
so*ing 54 
some 37 
sor 52,65,78 
sore 52,78 
sori,sorry 50 
sosieeti,sosie.eti 49 
sort 52 
sound 4 
sdyr 77 
speed 9 
spirit,spir't 50 








spiv 26 
s'pose 52 
s'prised 67 
ssai'ti,s'sai'ti 55 
stori 51 
stéri 76 
sto'ri 50,76 
story 50,51 
subject 52 
suppose 52 
surren (German) 59 
symbol 45 
syu 92 
t 61 
£ 86 
s 79,86 
ta' 65 
tar 51-52,65,78 
tari,ta'ri 50 
tari 76 
tarry 50 
tart 52 
temporeri 91 
tempri,tempr'ri 92,129 
tender 8 
teri'r 76 
teriyr 55 
teriy'r 54-55 
terrier 54-55,76 
th 62 ,63,71,79 
their, there 8 
theta 79 
threepence,threp'ns,thrip'ns, 
throop'ns,thrup'ns 93 
to,too 42,86 
tolerate 105 
tomb , took 42 
trader ,traitor 67 
tri'r,truer 78 
tsh 61 
td, ta 86 
tuff W 
tyu 92 
u 29,42 ,44-46 ,50-52,59-60 
u (French) 78 
0,4,t 78 
ue 6,60,61 
un- 103 
unfathomable 56 
ur 52 
ury 128 
uu 59,60,77 
v 28 
'v 73 


valuable,valy'bl,valydbl,, 
valya'bl 83 


various ,ve'riys, 


ve'riy’s 54,55 
version 69 
voly'metr'k, volyum 60 
vowel 56 
vzglyad 55 
w 33,45,55,63 
Wa" 57 
wan 43 
War 57 
weary 50 
weir 52,78 
weird 52 
were ,we're 56 
west ai 
wh 63,65 ,50 
whatever ,what ever 6 
where 53 
wil ,will 26 
wimen 32 
wir 52,78 
wird 52 
wi'ri,wiri 50,76 
with 69 
withdrawal ,withdro“l 54 
yl 86 
Wo" 57 
won 43 
Worcester ,worsted 49 
wu*d,wurd 65 
x 65 
y 45s 
y (Scandinavian) 78 
y' 54,57 
year 73 
yearn 60,74,78 
Ye Olde Gifte Shoppe 101 
yer ,yix 73 
yoo 60 
you 42,57 
young 60,74,78 
yu 60-61,78 
yé,y0 78 
yucca 60,74,78 
yur 73 
yuu 60 
yuzhl ,yuzhwl,yuzyu'l 92-93 
yuzhwl 62 
~z 66 
2,2 78 
zany 37 
zh 62,71,78,92 
zhw 92 
zoor'n 59 
zyu 92 
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Page 


45 
53 
81 
115 
116 


118 
121 
122 


123 
134 
140 


142 
143 
145 
149 


Line 


9 in 65.4 
3 from end 
6 in § 6.5 
6 from end 
10 

25 

20 

last 

RULE 


EXAMPLES 
SHORT LIST 
LONG LIST 


169 


394 398, 
401, 406 


469 
509 
590 
759 


This 


still less 
of 
a’, di: 
vilni 
Dhvilni 
Svilni 
mintn 
ma ma 
in (2nd) 


ate et 
o’? 1thou 


simpl’tn 
th’ 


*rinj’neit’rz 


sjested 
his 


should read 


let alone 
by 
vil’ ni 
Dhvil’ni 
Svil? ni 
fantn 
ma 
is 


(delete) 
o?ldhou 


simp’ltn 
dh? 
%rij’neit’rz 
sjestd 
hiz 





Harry Lindgren, born in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, England in 1912, emigrated 
to Australia in 1935. After acquiring 
a B.Sc. at the University of Western 
Australia he was a teacher for a 

few years, and in 1946 he joined 

the Commonwealth Patent Office 

as an Examiner, a position he 

still occupies. 

He has had numerous articles 
published in Australian, English 

and American mathematical journals, 
as well as a book Geometric 
Dissections (Van Nostrand, 1964). 
But recently he has acquired a 

new interest, of which this 

book is an outcome. 


We are confident that if his latest work is given the careful 
consideration it deserves someone will say of it as Martin Gardner 
(of Scientific American) said of his other work in “The Unexpected 
Hanging” (Simon & Schuster, 1969) which devotes a whole chapter 
to Mr Lindgren’s work: “The man who has broken more 

dissection records than anyone else living today—he is the world's 
leading expert on such problems—is Harry Lindgren...... 

His beautiful book is the only comprehensive study of dissections 
in any language, and is likely to be the classic reference 

for many decades.” 


As the synopsis indicates, he does not demand immediate and 
sweeping reforms but sensibly lays down a path for gradual reform 
that will make the English language the effective and aesthetic 
instrument it deserves to be and will save students of the language 
thousands of hours of unnecessary study. 


It is not only for the experts because it is not only the experts 
who read, write, speak and spell, often with unnecessary pain. 
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